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Woman’s Place in the Church as taught in 
Holy Scripture. 


BY REV. C. H. JUDD, OF NING-HAI. 


{a.) “These all continued with one accord in prayer and sup- 
plication with the women” (Acts i. 14). ‘They were all, with 
ove accord, in one place” (Ch. 2,1). ‘They were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues” 
(Verse 4). 

(b.) “This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel... . 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy” (Verses 16-17.) 
*©On My servants and on my handmaidens will I pour out in those 
days of My Spirit ; and they shall prophesy” (Verse 18). 

(c.) “ Philip had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy ”’ 
(Ch. 21, 9). 

(d.) “Every man praying or prophesying having his head 
covered dishonoureth his head. But every woman that prayeth or 
prophesietlh with her head uncovered dishonoureth her head” (1 
Cor. xi. 4, 5). 

(e.) *‘ Desire spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy ” 
(1. Cor. xiv. 1). 

(f.) “He that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, 
and exhortation, and comfort” (Verse 3). 

(g-) “ He that prophesieth edifieth the Church” (Verse 4). 

In the above passages of Scripture we have the following 
facts :— 

(a.) That the women as well as the men shared in the Pente- 
costal blessing of the Holy Ghost, and are mentioned as being in 
prayer with the men, and that they all spake with tongues, 
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(b.) That this was defended by Peter, saying that Joel had 
previously foretold that the Spirit should be poured upon all flesh, 
and that the sons and danghters should prophesy. 

(c.) That the evangelist Philip (the only one mentioned by name 
as such) had four virgin daughters, who did prophesy. 

(d.) That women praying or prophesying must have their 
heads covered. (Hence the custom of women keeping on their 
head dress while in public worship, whereas men remove theirs.) 

(e.) That Christians, which surely includes women, are com- 
manded to desire to be able to prophesy. 

(f.) That prophecy is not merely to foretell or to write inspired 
Scriptures, but for edification, exhortation and comfort, and 
will be done away (1. Cor. xiii. 8) at such time as the Church no 
longer needs edification, but is made perfect in love (1. Cor. xiii. 10), 
which is far from the case at this time. And, lastly (g.) shows 
that when the sons or danghters prophesy it is for the Church. 

Dr. Bullinger has shewn very clearly in an article too long to 
quote here that prophecy is “to speak for God,” while Jeremy 
Taylor speaks of it as “ preaching ;” and the Word of God clearly 
tells us what is its purpose now (1. Cor. xiv. 3, 4), and their defini- 
tion is very close to the examples given in God’s Word. 

In the Old ‘l'estament we have very clear examples of women 
who prophesied, for example : 

Deborah, a prophetess (Judges iv. 4). 

Miriam, a prophetess (Exod. xv. 20). 

Huldah, a prophetess, to whom the King Josiah sent to en- 
quire in his trouble (2. Chron, xxxiv, 22). 

We have also a very full account of the words of Hannah, 
which appear to have been spoken in the house of the Lord 
(1. Sam. 2). 

In the New Testament, in accordance with the prophecy by 
Joel, we find an increasing number of women who prophesied, 
together with those who ‘* laboured in the Gospel,” and in this day 
we see the promised fact in Psalm Ixviii. 2 (R. V), actually taking 
place. ‘I'he women that publish the tidings are a great host.’ 
Praise God for it! 

In Luke’s Gospel are recorded the words of Elizabeth, who 
was filled with the Holy Spirit, The same Gospel alsa contains the 
words of Mary (Chap. 1, 41, 46-55) In Chap. 2, 36 we have 
“spake of Him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” I suppose 


Anna, a prophetess, in the temple, and who 


there were men, as well as women, who looked for redemption ; 
hence ske must have spoken to both sexes and in the temple. 


However few the “little flock” may have been, if she might do it 
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then, surely any woman filled with the same spirit may do the 
same thing now, and in any place not more sacred than the temple 
was then. 

Now as to preaching the Gospel, or “labouring in the Gospel,” 
Paul specially asks the Phillippians (Ch. 4, 3) to “help those 
women which laboured with me in the Gospel.* 

In Rom. 16 several such “labourers in the Gospel,” both men 
and women, are greeted or named. In R. V., Verse 1, Phebe, a 
deaconess or minister (é:axovoy) of the Church of Cenchrez is com- 
mended. 

In Verse 3, Prisca (or Priscilla) and Aquila, “ my fellow=workers 
in Christ Jesus,” are saluted ; the woman being placed first, with 
evident significance, when spoken of as a worker in Christ, as 
also in Acts xviii. 26 (R. V.) when expounding to the learned 
Apollos the way of God more perfectly ; but when spoken of as 
simply the wife of Aquila, she is put after her husband (Acts xvi. 
2). So devoted were these two workers that they laid down their 
own necks for Paul’s life. 

In Verse 6 Mary, who bestowed much labour on you (on you 
“in Rome beloved of God.”) 

Verse 7, Junia (a woman, if the A. V. be correct in this place), 
who is here, with Andronicus, mentioned as being of note among ihe 
> as some have tried 
is the same as in Matt. 
xxvii. 16, a “notable” prisoner. Sixteen apostles are named 
in the New Testament, not including the same word translated 
*“* messenger.” 

Verse 12, Tryphena and Tryphosa, who laboured in the Lord. 

Persis (a woman) the beloved, who laboured much in the Lord. 

Surely it is a distortion of simple and plain language to make 
the inspired records “laboured much in the Lord,” “laboured with 
me in the Gospel,” mean merely doing temporal work for others 
who laboured in the Gospel. We do not deny, but delight to own 
any temporal work for the Lord Jesus as acceptable to Him, and 
it will receive its reward; but let us call things by their right 
names, not distort the words used, ‘fellow-labourers in the Gos- 
pel,” from their true and simple sense. 

Such, then, are some of the women who “ publish the tidings,” 
and may God grant that their number may greatly increase ; 
already large numbers have done good work in the foreign field, 
in addition to many noble women in our own land. Good were it 
if many of our evangelists had, like Paul, many such fellow- 
labourers in the Gospel in their own work. 


apostles, not merely ‘‘ known to the apostles,’ 
to twist this into—the word “of note” 


* SuvnbAnoay, lit., fellow-athlete. 
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In 1. Tim. v. 1 if wpecBurepow is correctly translated “an 
elder,” and we think it is, then in Verse 2, mpeoPurepac, * elder 
women, ought to have consistently been translated ‘ elderesses.” 

We cannot overlook the fact of the testimony of the woman 
of Samaria in John 4, who so spoke to the men that many believed 
on Him because of her word. Would that every evangelist, male 
or female, might now so speak that ‘‘many believed on Him” 
through their word, and we should have fewer barren Gospel meet- 
ings. We cannot but fear that “ tradition of the elders” and pre- 
judice have had great weight with many in opposing a woman 
preaching God’s Word. 

Two passages of Scripture have, however, stood in the way of 
many honest minds, and these two, imperfectly translated, have 
been set against all the numerous and plain statements of God’s 
Word. The first is in 1. Cor. xiv. 34, “Let the women keep 
silence in the Churches ; for it is not permitted unto them to 
speak (literally, to be speaking, or talking); but let them be in 
subjection, as also saith the law. And if they would learn anything 
(not ‘if they would pray or prophesy’) let them ask their own 
husbands at home ; for it is shameful for a woman to speak (or be 
talking) in the Church.” 

If to “keep silence” means that she is not to pray or pro- 
phesy, then it would equally forbid a woman to say “ Amen,” or 
to sing in public worship. Yet, strange to say, many who will 
not allow her to prophesy or pray in the Church, which God has 
given directions how she is to do—with her head covered—will 
allow her to sing in the assembly, for which there is no special 
direction for her. Surely, in order to be consistent they should 
also forbid a woman to sing. He who merely quotes the words, 
* Let your women keep silence in the Churches,” apart from other 
Scriptures, would be as well to quote, ‘“ Let him keep silence in the 
Church ” (Verse 28.) 

Nor must we so explain one part of Scripture as to contradict 
another. For the same Holy Spirit could not lead women 
to prophesy for the edification of the Church and give them 
direction to have their heads covered when they so do, and in the 
same epistle tell them no¢ to do it. But what then is meant by 
the women keeping silence in the Church? In Eastern countries, 
where but few women can read at all, it is quite common for women 
in the meetings to sit in groups talking and asking questions of each 
other. This, says Paul, they may not do, but if they “wish to 
learn anything” (not if they wish to prophesy) “let them ask their 
own husbands at home; for it is a shame for a woman to be speak- 
ing (Gk. pres. inf.) in the Church.” In China the. women are so 
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talkative that for once that we have to tell men to be silent we 
have to tell the women a dozen times, but we do not mean thereby 
that they are not to sing, pray or exhort as the Spirit leads them. 

Another passage I have heard against women prophesying 
is 1. Tim. ii 12, “I permit not a woman to teach (‘in the Church’ 
is frequently added without any authority), nor to have dominion 
over a man, but to ibe in quietness” (R. V). The words here 
translated “ woman” .and “man” are exactly the same words as 
are in Ch. 3, 2 translated “wife” and “husband,” and evidently 
ought to be so here, in order to make proper sense of “ if they 
continue,” etc., in Verse 15, “they” referring not to men and 
women as such, but to wife and husband.* 

In Luke’s German version and in the French version this 
passage correctly reads, “I permit not a wife to teach, nor have 
dominion over her husband (son mari), which clearly shows it to 
be simply a family matter and nothing to do with the Church wor- 
ship at all; for in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, 
but ye are all one in Christ. (Gal. iii. 28). 

One writer, in opposing women preaching or teaching, has 
quoted 2. Tim. ii. 2 thus, “‘The things thou hast heard of me... 
commit thou to faithful men’ (not women.”) The word here tran- 
slated “men” is avOpwzoc, the same word as that used in 1. Tim. 
ii. 1, “ prayers for all men,” and Verse 4, God “ willeth that all men 
should be saved.” If “men” in the above case means “ not 
women,” as he says, then it would mean “ not women” in the other 
cases, which would be a sad thing indeed for their souls. 

Again, God has said, ‘‘ Quench not the Spirit, despise not pro- 
phesyings” (1. Thes. v. 20). Does not this account for the awful 
barrenness of some Churches or assemblies where God has filled 
some of His “ daughters” with the Spirit, but they have not been 
allowed to prophesy and edify those whom they could have helped, 
and thus the Holy Spirit has been quenched ? “ We do not allow 
it,’ has been sufficient answer from those who could not gainsay 
God’s plain word. 

Let us beware, lest in refusing to listen to those whom God 
has made His handmaids to deliver His Word in the Holy Spirit 
we turn aside rivers of living water from ourselves, and they flow 
elsewhere into hearts humble and low enough to receive them, 

The accusation so often made, that women who preach neglect 
their homes, is utterly untrue in most cases ; it might equally be 
said that men of business neglect their work when they preach the 
Gospel, or exhort in the Church. As to their loss of time, does it 


*In Titus ii. 3 women are to be “‘teachers of that which is good,” tado 
didackadove. 
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take any more time for a woman filled with the Spirit to give out 
God’s message than it does for her to sit and listen to some “stale 
manna” so often given to God’s children in Churches? One 
meeting I heard of, where a few men and women had met on the 
Lord’s Day. None of the men were able to edify the others, and 
wisely kept silent; but a few women, well able to edify them in 
the Holy Spirit, were not allowed to speak ; hence, after an hour’s 
silence, they all departed, and the Spirit grieved,—I had almost 
said departed too ; for one never heard of a soul converted in that 
assembly. 

Surely the life and labours of such women as Catherine Booth, 
whose influence reached the lives of hundreds of thousands ; Phebe 
Palmer, of New York, whose sermons are said to have been the 
awakening of many thousands of souls; Frances R. Havergal, 
Miss Weston among sailors, Mrs. Denning, who reached her thou- 
sands of souls, and other such women, have all testified to the fact 
that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, and that 
God is willing to use either for His service, if only the vessel be 
clean and fit for the Master’s use. 





Shensi Mission. Annual Report, 1899. 


BY REV. A. Ge SHORROCK. 


[English Baptist Mission. ] 





ho has been our lot during the four years we have been working 
es in this province to pass through continuously troublous 
times. Immediately after our settlement here there came 
famine, which continued for over two years; this was searcely over 
before war broke out with Japan; then came news of the demo- 
lition of mission property in the adjoining province of Ssii-ch‘uan 
and the murder of missionaries in Fu-chien, and lastly a most serious 
rebellion has broken out in the very neighbouring province of Kan-su, 
causing panic in the entire province of Shensi. Moreover, a local 
mandarin lately gave us much trouble. In answer to an appeal from 
us for the suppression of inflammatory placards put out by the 
leading gentry in San-yiian city he insolently and publicly ordered 
us to leave the district. Matters became so critical that we were 
obliged to appeal to the British Minister in Peking, who instantly 


= 


acted and succeeded in putting an end to what might have been a 
serious business. 
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Through all these troublous times we have not once felt that 
preaching operations should be suspended, and in spite of wars 
and rumours of wars we have been able to go on with our work 
without serious molestation. We are confident too that these 
things will rather turn out for the furtherance of the Gospel by 
arousing from lethargy and giving rise to an enquiring spirit. 

Evangelistic work has been carried on during the year in pine 
counties, and systematic work has also been done in the two 
crowded cities of Hsi-an Fu and San-yiian Hsien. Our methods of 
operation have been various. 

Preaching at Fairs has proved a very successful means of remov- 
ing prejudice and stimulating enquiry. 

In two large Fairs, lasting half a month each, and in many smaller 
ones, we and our helpers have preached the Word, and in this way 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, have alike had opportunity of 
hearing our message without incurring the odium of visiting us. 

“T heard you at such and such a place,” is a greeting we often 
have from men who, after casually hearing us at the Fair, have ven- 
tured to pay us a friendly visit of enquiry. 

School visitation we have also found a useful and necessary 
work. If only we can get the teacher of a Confucian school to regard 
our teaching favourably, readier access is found to the ears of the 
people about him. The teachers of the schools visited almost in- 
variably gave me a respectful reception and hearing. 

The work of the school was usually suspended during these 
visits, and the scholars allowed to listen to the strange message of the 
foreigner. I know of strong Confucianists having been influenced in 
this way and much enquiry stimulated among the young. 

Lantern exhibitions in our large cities have been a great 
success. The life and teaching of our Lord thus illustrated have been 
expounded to all classes, including graduates of the first and higher 
grades, merchauts and gentry. Many have come again and again, 
and it is certain that in no other way could such audiences be brought 
together and such close and respectful attention secured. ‘‘I did 
not know that the religion of Jesus was anything like that,” is a 
remark we sometimes hear after a lantern lecture. Thus ignorance 
is dispelled and false notions corrected, and the light of life disse- 
minated in high places and low. 

Lending libraries are a great boon to all the reading classes, and 
we have begun on a small scale the lending out of good books. The 
books chiefly lent are such as Faber’s Civilization, which shows that 
the spring of all true philanthropy and goodness is found in the 
doctrines of Jesus alone, or Dr. Williamson’s Life of Christ, which sets 
forth in fine literary style the claims of Christ to universal belief, or 
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some scientific book which dispels superstitious notions and under- 
mines the belief of the Confucianist in the infallibility of his former 
guides. The lending of these books is much appreciated, and many 
intelligent men have been thus brought into sympathy with us. 

Essay writing for prizes has been tried during the year with 
good results. I was able from a special fund to offer prizes amount- 
ing to £2.10.0, in all, for best answers to questions’ relating to the 
personality of God, the reasonableness of belief in Christ, &c. 
Much inguiry was thus stimulated among the graduates and under- 
graduates gathered in San Yiian for examination from several coun- 
ties, and about thirty essays were sent in of very various merit. 

Most essayists were agreed that God is the supreme and personal 
Ruler of the universe, but they displayed much ignorance in dealing 
with the religion of Christ. Enquiry was fostered, however, and we 
may be thankful for anything that roases from self-complacency and 
fatal lethargy. Our Evangelistic Association, which pledges the 
members to prosecute a regular course of study and to engage in vo- 
luntary preaching work, is still a most useful organization. The 
money contributed during the year amounts to £4,0.0, which has been 
spent in sending out a number of men for various lengths of time, 
whose combiued labours amount to 361 days. These contributions 
are entirely native, and when it is remembered that the people are 
all extremely poor it will be seen that such results involve no small 
amount of zeal and self-denial. The course of study prescribed for 
the members of this Association embraces Christian Evidences, the 
Gospel of Mark and the Book of Acts, in all of which they are examin- 
ed every three months. 

Special instruction classes have been twice conducted during 
the year for the benefit of our leaders and teachers. On the last oc- 
casion lectures were given on the teaching of Christ, by Mr. Duncan ; 
on Romans xii-xvi, by myself; on Early Church History and on 
John xiv-xvii, by our two helpers, Mr. Liu and Mr. Sun, 

These classes were attended by fifteen men, and of their value 
there can be no donbt. Only by committing the truth to those who 
shall be able to teach others also can the Church be firmly rooted and 
self-expanding. Careful instruction in Biblical truth is the only 
effectual way of preventing fanciful interpretation and of resisting the 
insidious attacks of Roman Catholicism which has been establish- 
ed in this neighbourhood for many years, and is now seeking by 
bribes of various kinds to win over adherents. In addition to these 
special classes I have had for the last two years a class of thirty men 
and youths who have met on an average twice a month for study 
of the Old Testament. We have now been through selected portions 
from Genesis to 2. Samuel. The lessons taken from these books are 
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of special practical utility to the Chinese, the national life depicted 
therein being much analogous to theirs. 

By the establishment of schools we have sought to provide for 
the spiritual welfare of the young. It is our aim to muke our 
schools evangelistic agencies, and we estimate their success not 
merely by examination results, but by their influence in securing obe- 
dience to Christ. This year’s results have encouraged us greatly. 
Among those baptized during the year are eight present or former 
pupils, five girls and three boys, and many more have applied for 
baptism. Indeed we have seen this year a real revival. It began 
in the girls’ school, where without our knowledge groups of scholars 
were meeting every evening for earnest prayer and study of the Bible. 
The tears and supplications with which they sought the Saviour 
were changed into songs of adoration as each realized, He loved me 
and gave Himself for me. Many of the boys too have come to decision 
for Christ and give evidence of having passed out of death into life. 
They have formed themselves into an association for mutual help- 
fulness as have also the girls, and have weekly meetings for exhorta- 
tion and prayer. In our boys’ schools we have had this year 235 
scholars distributed over eighteen schools. 

The schools are constantly visited and examined, and we seek 
to secure efficiency by appointing as teachers only men in sympathy 
with us, whom we subject to regular examination. These schools are 
carried on at a very small cost, the amount paid by the mission to the 
teacher amounting to only a little over £2 a year, the rest being 
paid by the parents of the children. The school room is erected by 
the people, the mission only making a small contribution (about 10 
shillings as a rule) towards the wood work, the furniture and all 
other requisites being also provided by them. 

The rule that each scholar must stay at school at least two 
years provides that before leaving us our pupils shall at least know 
some of the main facts of the Gospel and be able to read portions of 
the New Testament. 

In our girls’ boarding-school there have been this year forty- 
six scholars. It is, I believe, an unusual thing, in North China at 
least, for girls to contribute anything towards their maintenance, 
but we make it a rule that everyone must give something, and 
this year contributions in grain or money, amounting to £5, have 
been given. 

In addition the girls provide their own classical books, paper, 
pens, bedding and clothing. The people are just recovering from 
famine times, and are desperately poor, and we may be thankful for 
this evidence of appreciation of our work for the hitherto despised 
girls of China. Among the forty-six girls are forty with unbound 
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feet, and we rejoice that the truth is making free our future women 
from this degrading and cruel custom. 

The senior boys vary in age from fifteen to twenty-one, and in 
the teaching of these we have all had a share. 

Mr. Duncar has given lessons on the Parables of our Lord and 
also on physiology. 

Mr. Morgan has been through some of the Psalms and taught 
arithmetic. I have been through Acts with both senior boys and 
girls, and have given them lessons on astronomy. Mrs. Dunean has 
expounded Matthew to the girls and taught them singing and arith- 
metic. 

Our Christmas gathering of 200 scholars was really an inspiring 
sight, and spoke of great possibilities of work among the young. 

So in spite of the great commotion that is now taking place in 
this land, threatening even to annihilate China as a kingdom, there 
is surely being raised up a kingdom that shall never be shaken. 
For the Word of God is mighty to-day, and the living Christ is with 
us still. 





The Peking Blind Mission. 


G AH subject of the blind in China has become of late one of increas= 


) By 


ing interest. Directly and indirectly it has stimulated work for 
the blind in other quarters. Not only, however, has work for 
the blind been actively undertaken, but a further and interesting 
development of the work of the blind for the illiterate sighted has 
come to the front. The Rev. W. H. Murray, of Peking, is largely 
identified with both, so much so that the system is now known by his 
name. ‘The Blind Mission has a large and intelligent committee at 
Peking, eonsisting of members of the various missionary societies 
represented at the capital. It has also an influential and capable 
committee in Glasgow, and it has the great advantage of a splendid 
advocacy of its aims by that most indefatigable Scotch lady Miss 
C. F. Gordon Cumming, to whom financially it is almost exclusively 
indebted for the funds which enable the mission to be carried on. 
Miss Gordon Cumming in season and out of season, in the press and 
on the platform, in the drawing room and through her pen, has 
brought this subject before the minds of the Christian and philanthrop- 
ic public at home. 

This work and its methods have not, however, escaped hostile 
criticism, and whether in all cases just, the sequel of this communica- 
tion is intended to shew. We must, at the very outset, admit that 
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some mis-statements or rather exaggeration of the merits of the system 
and of its universal application for China have in some way or other 
crept into the published Reports, for which neither Mr. Murray nor 
the committee can be held respousible. Nothing is further from the 
committee’s intention than any such sweeping statements or the 
disparagement of the work of others. Some may have been led away 
in a moment of enthusiasm to say what on calm reflection would be 
found not to have a solid basis of truth. But although so much is 
freely and frankly admitted we do think that a great deal of what has 
been said in opposition to the Murray system would have been greatly 
modified or altogether withdrawn if the details of the scheme had 
been more accurately understood. The undersigned has before him 
a mass of written and printed correspondence on the subject, some 
of it private, sume of it intended to be or already published, both for 
and against, that an attempt must be made to sift the true from the 
false and to place the subject once for all on an impregnable basis. 

The originators of the discussion of this subject have naturally 
been the aggrieved party, viz., the Committee of the Romanized 
Vernacular Versions, Letters from this committee have appeared 
in the Chinese Recorder and have also been addressed to the 
directors of the Society in Glasgow and also to the members of the 
committee in Peking. Some of these letters, with some corres- 
pondenee which appeared last summer in the Glasgow Herald, have 
been reproduced in pamphlet form and distributed broadcast among 
the friends of the Blind Mission at home and the missionary com- 
munity and others in Peking. The Peking committee of the Blind 
Mission has addressed a letter to the editor of the Glasgow Herald 
in reply to the statements in this pamphlet, which we hope will in 
due time appear in the columns of that influential newspaper. Miss 
Cumming has also written a letter to the Hera/d (January 9th, 
1896), correcting and explaining some of the strictures of the pam- 
phlet. We feel that we owe a reply directly to the Committee of the 
Vernaculars, as they addressed to us a copy of the letter forwarded 
from Swatow of date May 13th, 1895, to Mr. Slowan, of the Scotch 
National Bible Society. This letter, which was inserted in the 
Recorder, also appears in the above pamphlet. We hope the editor 
of the Recorder will insert our reply, and this isthe more desirable, as 
it will not only meet the eyes of the Vernacular Commiitee, but also 
the missionary body in general, who are doubtless interested in 
this subject. 

This committee has been strongly appealed to, to correct the 
falsehouds regarding Murray’s system which have got into circulation. 
‘The committee has hitherto refrained from taking any steps in the 
matter, partly because they did not hold themselves accountable for 
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the statements, but chiefly because of the absence of Mr. Murray 
on furlough. ‘They felt that it would be necessary to consult him 
on certain points for which he naturally might be held responsible 
and which he alone was qualified -either to endorse or deny. ‘The 
local committee at that time had no idea that a controversy was 
being conducted in the Glasgow Herald and in the Board Room 
of the Bible Society. 

This committee has never sought to depreciate the work of 
others or the adoption of other systems in the maritime south- 
eastern or non-mandarin-speaking districts of China, nor have they 
ever hinted that it is only the prejudices of the missionaries that 
prevents their admitting the vast superiority of the Murray system ; 
nor have they ever uttered warnings to the Bible Societies not 
to waste money upon Romanized vernacular books. We do not 
condemn such work, nor do we urge its abandonment. We only 
ask for a fair consideration of the numeral system, the ease and 
rapidity with which it can be acquired, its extreme suitability 
to the mandarin and the possibility of its application to the non- 
mandarin districts by the preparation of primers for each dialect 
or district. If the latter can be arranged there is no reason why 
the system may not be adapted to these non-mandarin-speaking 
regions. To compare, however, the various dialects of the south- 
east of China to the various European languages, and to say that 
one Bible is as practicable for Europe as one Bible for the dialects 
of China, is surely going too far. 

The undersigned does not pretend to discuss the question 
of the number of syliables in the southern dialects, nor the number 
of tones. Personally he feels that even the four Peking tones are 
just four too many for his convenience; but Mr. Murray asserts 
that these 6, 7 or 800 syllables in other dialects are obtained by 
splitting up the mandarin syllabary. The sounds are obtained by 
splitting up the 5th or ju-sheng tone, and the Wu-fang-yuen-yin is 
adduced as confirming his view. He admits that foreigners and 
foreign dictionaries make out 6, 7, 8 or 9 tones in these dialects, 
but he insists that no Chinese from these districts recognises 
them, and that they are mere questions of emphasis of light or 
heavy breathing. The subject is too abstruse to permit of a 
northern missionary dogmatising on the point.* In regard to 
the mistake in embracing Corea in the area covered by Murray’s 
system it must of course be at once admitted that it is inad- 
missible. Corean is a different language. The mistake arose out 

* We do not know that Mr. Murray has ever taken credit to himself, nor has 


he ever widely asserted that he was the discoverer of the fact that in Chinese 
mandarin there are only 408 syllables. 
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of a correspondence with respect to starting schools for the blind 
there, but not with reference to Murray’s system, and therefore with 
no intention of deceiving.* 

Another error has certainly been made in stating that in 
Roman type “ each word averages seven letters,” and although “ the 
average of seven letters in a mono-syllabic language phonetically 
spelt is a grotesque impossibility ” it turns out to be nearer the 
truth than the figure 3, ‘the average number of letters easily 
ascertained to be in the Romanized vernacular.” The committee’s 
letter to the Herald, taking the Lord’s Prayer as an example, 
disposes of this point clearly and definitely. That prayer contains 
321 letters and aspirates, ninety-six spaces, ninety-six tones, in all 
513, which averages per word 5.3, whereas the Murray system uses 
only 182. This system requires no spaces, as each word begins 
with a capital, as forexample Hu. Each Romanized word, including 
aspirates, tones and spaces, averages 5.3 letters per word, whereas in 
Murray’s system it ouly averages two per word. If seven was a 
slight advance on the truth their 3 is further removed from 
5.3 than 5.8is from seven. The Roman letters are held to be more 
complicated than the Murray letters; they are written with much 
more difficulty ; the Murray system consists only of strokes and lines 
at right angles. It takes up almost 4 less of type setting, 4 less of 
paper, 4 less of space, 4 less of freight, } less of storage, 4 less 
duty and so on, but on this we lay no particular stress, 

In the pamphlet which has been prepared and issued by the 
Rev. W. Campbell, of Formosa, it is stated that the Blind Mission 
has av endowment of about 30,000 dollars. The endowment fund 
is £3,344, which at present yields only about £140 a year towards 
all expenses connected with the work. 

Mr. Murray has had a number of letters from missionaries in 
the south complaining of the inadequacy of the Romanized to meet 
their wants. One of the Church missionaries in conversation with 
Mr. Murray at the Foreign Missions Club, London, said he was 
heartily in sympathy with his plans, and wished him God speed, 
because half of the missionaries refused to have the Romanized, and 
that the whole thing was a great Babel, and donated a sovereign 
towards helping Murray’s plan. In this connection I would call 
attention to the two letters—Nos. 1 and 2—from Ireland and 
Szchuen respectively, which speak for themselves. 

* In speaking therefore of the extent to which Murray's system can be used, 
what was intended to be said and should have been said was that it was available 
wherever mandarin is spoken, which is generally understood to embrace four-fifths of the 
empire, or say 300 millions of people. The statements objected to were taken from 


Reports printed at home and not under the direct control of Mr. Murray or the 
Committee, and the writer or writers were not experts on the subject, 
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From the above it is evident that unanimity with regard to the 
Romanized system in the south does not exist to the extent which 
we are lead to imagine. Let us say once for all that the local 
committee has no desire to foist an unworkable system upon this 
people, but when we see old women learning to read in two months 
and writing to their absent missionary friends in Australia it 
certainly shews a vast improvement on the old way of doing things, 
and to quote St. Paul this controversy we hope has turned out 
to the furtherance of the Gospel. It was impossible not to compare 
the two systems, although there was no desire to disparage the 
Romanized. 

As few readers of the Recorder are likely to see the Glasgow 
Herald it has been deemed advisable to publish the committee’s 
reply in the pages of the Recorder. It is from the pen of Professor 
Russell, and no one from his knowledge of the system, and his 
interest in the work, was more qualified to write. The local 
committee and a few other friends of the Blind Mission have 
endorsed his views. His letter will be found a complete reply, 
it is hoped, to the strictures passed upon Murray’s system. We felt 
called upon to reply to Mr. Campbell’s criticisms in the Herald, 
as his remarks were calculated to seriously injure Murray’s work in 
the estimation of its many friends in Glasgow and the west of 
Scotland. It was our duty to do so also for the sake of the National 
Bible Society’s committee. As a result of Mr. Campbell’s letters 
most serious harm has already been done, and the committee here 
have had no course left open to them but to request the editor of 
the Glasyow Herald to insert their reply. We fear, however, the 
editor may not find space for the insertion of the numerous 
testimonies received in favour of the system, and we _ therefore 
address ourselves to the pages of the Recorder, where the subject 
can be more advantageously threshed out than in the columns of a 
secular newspaper, so far distant too from the field of operations, 

I enclose a specimen of the Lord’s Prayer in Chinese, contrast- 
ing the Romanized system with the numeral plan, and shall be 
pleased if it can be reproduced.* Also the 1st chapter of Romans 

in the Murray system, I also enclose Prof. Russell’s letter to the 
Glasgow Herald, with testimonies from well known missionaries 
who are for the most part practically aequainted with the working 
of the system. I should have added a letter from the Rev. Mr. Rees 
on the work, but I learn that he is himself writing to the Recorder 
on the subject. 
Jorn DupGEon, 
Peking, April 14th. 
* See page 284. 
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To the Editor of the “ Glasgow Herald.” 


Peking, China, February 27th, 1896. 
Sir: 

We have recently received a number of letters by the Rev. W. 
Campbell, of Formosa, on Miss C. F. Gordon Camming’s advocacy of the 
Murray numeral method. These letters appear in the Glasgow Herald 
between May 30th and September 2nd, 1895, It is with great reluctance 
that we answer these letters. But as the statements in them are so 
misleading and calculated to injure Mr. Murray’s work among the blind 
and illiterate sight-seeing in China we feel compelled, for the sake of the 
kind friends who have supported Mr. Murray’s work, to make a reply. 

In his letter of May 30th Mr. Campbell says: “ The system of embos- 
sed writing used over the southern provinces is Braille, pure and simple, 
the first books having been already in type before anything was known 
of Mr. Murray’s numeral system now used at Peking. After careful 
examination, however, we still thought it best to adhere to one which 
has been found so well suited for Arabic and other eastern languages.” 
[s Mr. Campbell speaking of the system as initiated by him in Formosa? 
If not, the word adhere is unfortunate and misleading. If he is, the 
statement is incorrect. Mr. Marray had his books printed for the blind, 
using Braille’s elements years before Mr. Campbell’s was in type. If we 
are not mistaken Mr. Campbell at first used raised Roman letters, or at 
least a modification of them, a system long since antiquated in Western 
countries, and had afterwards to discard them for Braille’s elements 
If Mr. Campbell had applied to Mr. Murray for information a great deal 
of trouble and expense would have been saved. 

Mr. Campbell goes on tosay: ‘‘ The fact that blind people can be 
got to read—even fluently—by the so called Murray system does not by 
any means exhaust the question as to which is the best dotted method 
of writing Chinese. I remember a boy at school whose ingenuity and 
cleverness enabled him to read ordinary books upside down, but very 
few, if any other, followed his example.” Now the fact of the matter 
is, Murray’s system is very simple and admirably adapted to the 
Chinese language, on account of its paucity of sounds. In Chinese 
mandarin there are only 408 sounds. Mr. Murray numbers these 
sounds from 1 to 408, and by using Braille’s elements writes these 
numbers. His pupils in a few days learn by heart the sound correspond- 
ing to each number, and with a very few weeks’ practice read most 
fluently. By arranging these sounds in lines of ten, and by aid of 
mnemonics, the memorizing of the sounds becomes very easy. If the 
reader will remember that in Murray’s numeral system there are never 
more than two Braille elements to each word, and that no spaces are 
needed between the words, as each word begins with what we may call 
a capital letter, he will be able somewhat to realize the very great 
rapidity with which Murray’s pupils can read. The Chinese in the 
telegraph system number the characters and telegraph numbers only. 
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Mr. Murray has recently heard from the Rev. J. S. Collins that 
in passing through Amoy he had met an intelligent Chinese gentleman 
who, independent of Mr. Murray, had worked ont a similar system in 
Amoy. The reader will see how unjust it is to compare Murray’s system 
with reading a book upside down. The truth is Murray’s system is 
the most natural and simple one for the Chinese language. The langu- 
age is not alphabetical, and is totally dissimilar to Arabic and other 
Eastern languages. 

At present all we can claim is that Murray’s system is universal, 
without any modification, for all the mandarin dialects. When we con- 
sider that 200,000,000 people speak mandarin it must be admitted that 
Murray’s books have a fairly large field for distribution. About the non- 
mandarin dialects, Murray’s idea was, that these dialects diverge from 
the mandarin by certain fixed laws, and that it would be quite sufficient 
to indicate five tones. We admit, however, he was premature in claiming 
that his system was universal for the non-mandarin dialects. 

We again quote from Mr, Campbell’s letter: ‘ At this point it may 
make matters more intelligible to the uninitiated reader if a word or two 
be said on some of the forms in which the Chinese language exhibits 
itself. There is (1) the universal written language of China, made up 
of over 40,000 non-alphabetic and dissimilar characters, which represent 
only in a very imperfect way the common speech of the people; and there 
is (2) the spoken language of China, consisting of the varying sounds 
given to those 40,000 symbols.” This is very misleading. Although 
40,000 characters may be found in K‘ang-hsi’s dictionary yet fully 
the half are practically obsolete. Giles says: “ A Chinese newspaper 
can be printed with a font of 6,000 characters; an ample stock in 
trade for any scholar.” Suppose the English language consisted of 
40,000 words and only 800 sounds (mandarin only contains 408 sounds.) 
This would give fifty words, all having the same sound, 2.¢., there would 
be fifty words spelled “man” and so on, for every word in the 
language. Of course we might distinguish tive or six of these words, 


’ 


all spelled “man,” by varying tones of voice; but even taking this 
into consideration the confusion of speech would be worse than that 
of the Tower of Babel. The Chinese colloquial is often confnsing 
enough, but there is no use in Mr. Campbell describing it as one 
hundred times worse than it really is. 

Mr. Campbell classes Hankow among the non-mandarin dialects. 
Is he not aware that mandarin and nothing else is spoken in Hankow ? 
Mr. Murray had, some years ago, a blind pupil sent from Hankow to 
learn music. He already knew the Braille alphabetic method very well. 
Marray’s blind pupils good naturedly made fun of him on account of 
his slowness in reading compared to them. He learned the Murray 
numeral system, and a great improvement was noticeable in his reading. 

Mr. Campbell takes exception to the statement: Thata Bible in 
the Murray numeral type is only a third of the size and cost of one in 
the Roman type. The statement is correct as regards the sam cost and 
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as regards the size. The Bible in Roman type would be twotibetes times 
the size of Murray’s. 

In Murray’s system no word has more than two letters, tones and 
aspirates included. There are no spaces between the words, as each word 
begins with a capital letter. The Romanized system averages 5.3 letters 
per word. Taking the Romanized version of the Lord’s Prayer asan 
example it contains 311 letters, 10 aspirates, $5 spaces between the 
96 words and °6 tones (tones and aspirates take spaces, and must be 
reckoned as letters.) This makes a total of 416, and dividing by 96, the 
number of words in the Lord’s Prayer, we get an average of 5.3 letters per 
word, so that the same size of type in both systems, the ratio of the size 
of the Romanized Bible to Murray’s is as 5.3 is to 2, or as 2.6 is to }. 

When it is considered that Murray’s blind boys and girls set up the 
type, etc., it will be seen that a still greater advantage is gained as 
regards cost. The only books as yet printed in Murray’s numeral type 
are in a very large type, especially printed for illiterate people beginning 
to read. The smallest Bible, as is evident from the above data, can be 
printed in Murray’s system. 

A letter signed by fifteen missionaries, addressed to the Directors of 
the Mission to the Chinese Blind, contains some criticism on the Reports on 
Mr. Marray’s system, especially as regards the claim for its universality, 
as regards the non-maudarin dialects. One of the missionaries who signed 
this letter is a warm friend and advocate of Mr. Murray’s work. In 
June, 1891, he contributed an article to the Chinese Recorder, explaining 
and commending Murray’s system. It is evident he, and likely many 
others, signed this letter on account of the claim for universality ; we 
have already stated that Murray’s system is universal for the mandarin 
dialects, ard that it is premature to claim its universality for non- 
mandarin dialects. The other points raised in the letter we have 
already answered in our above criticism of Mr. Campbell’s letters. By 
the way Mr. Campbell corrects Mr. Slowan for attributing the above 
mentioned article in the Recorder to the pen of the Rev. Mr. Lowrie, 
and says Dr. Blodget wrote it. Mr. Slowan is quite right. Dr. Blodget 
did not write it. The article is unsigned, but Dr. Blodget adds a note, 
hence Mr. Campbell’s error. 

In conclusion, we wish to say a few words on advantages of 
Murray’s system, both for blind and sighted. In doing so we have no 
wish to disparage other systems. 

Beginning witt the blind system, it is evident that with only two 
letters, at the most, for each word, and no spaces needed between the 
words, as each word begins with a capital letter, that a degree of 
fluency is attainable far beyond that of any other system. 

The system is very simple, easily acquired, and requires no effort of 
thought in its acquirement; only a little memory. 

There are other advantages as for initial cheapness of books, etce., 
which we need not here repeat. 

In a populous country like China, where the struggle for a bare ex- 
istence is so keen, Mr. Murray had to face the problem, what useful 
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work could the blind in his school be employed in. He conceived the 
happy idea that his system for the blind could readily be acquired by 
the seeing, and that the former might be profitably employed in teaching 
the Jatter to read, as the treasurer of the mission in Peking he advised 
the Home Committee not to be responsible for the cost of type, etc., 
as he considered it still in the light of an experiment. Kind friends in 
Glasgow, however, assisted Mr. Murray. He got the type, printed a few 
books, and a class of country women was formed in the London Mission, 
west city, Peking. The successful way in which these women learned 
the system placed it beyond the category of an experiment, and only 
after it had been a success did the National Bible Society of Scotland 
agree to be responsible for the printing of certain books in the Bible, 
as there was demand for them. Why does Mr. Campbell, after avowing 
that his only plea is for truthfulness of statement, make the following 
reckless statement: “In addition to liberal yearly grants from the 
National Bible Society the public has responded to Miss Cumming’s 
appeals on this very technical subject by helping Mr. Murray’s experi- 
ments with as much money as would print fifty Chinese versions of the 
New Testament in Roman type.” We need hardly repeat that the 
above statement is entireiy incorrect. 

Tt should be remembered that both the Romanized version of the 
Bible and that in Murray’s systen are both intended for the illiterate 
and those who have not time to acquire the Chinese characters. It is 
nonsense to talk of bringing China nearer to Western civilization by 
using Roman letters in colloquial literature. As the Chinese language 
is at present, owing to the paucity of sounds, it is impossible to make it 
an alphabetical language, Now in teaching illiterate and ignorant people 
to read the Bible and other Christian literature why compel them to 
recognize Roman letters? They are not simple, and certainly not easy 
to write. In fact old men and women, for whom the Romanized system 
is principally intended, can never hope to be able to write. With 
Murray’s system old women can write nicely, as soon as they are able 
to read. It isa great advantage for converts in the country to be able 
to communicate by letter with the missionary, 

We append a few letters from missionaries concerning Murray’s system. 

Signed, 

S. M. Rvussett, 

Imperial College, Peking. 
J. Dupaceon, Esq., M.D., 
Rev. W. S. AMENT, 

American Board Mission. - 
Rev. Dr. H. H. Lowry. 

President of the Peking University. 
Rev. F. D. GAMEWELL, 
Rev G. Owen, 

London Missionary Society. 
Rev. S. E. Mercu, 

London Missionary Society. 

J. STONEHOUSE. 
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Letter Ist. , Seapornt House, 
MonkKStTowuN, 
Co. Dublin, July 1st, 1895. 
My Dear Mr. Murray: 


Since my last letter to you from Kien-ning about your system 
and the possibility of its adaptation to our local dialect a most curious 
thing has happened. 

When returning home through Amoy Mr, Sadler asked me if I 
would like to see a man who for nineteen years had been developing a 
system for universal use throughout China. 

He is an English-speaking man, a Christian and earnest layman, 
working in his spare time in the mission schools. He is Librarian of the 
Community Library in Amoy, He explaited his system partially to 
me, but I could only gather that the main idea was identical with what 
I understand the main idea of yours to be; that the symbols were 
different, but that he had begun at the other end of China, and with 
non-mandarin dialects, and therefore had accumulated very much infor- 
mation and experience with regard to the possibility of any universal 
system being used in the south ‘and south-west of China, and so 
obviating the curse of Babel to some degree. I send you his books, 
and hope you will be able to put yourself into communication with 
him through Mr. Sadler, of the L. M. 8, (I think) in Amoy. The man is 
undoubtedly very clever, and believes in his system which he was 
teaching to a class of boys when I saw him. 


Yours very sincerely, 
J. 8. Co..ins. 





Letter 2nd. C. I. M., C'ney-tu, 
Si-ch‘uan, Sept. 25th, 1894. 
To 
Rev. W. Murray, 
Bible Society, Peking. 
Dear Sir: 


I have just been reading Mr. Richard’s article in the Chinese Recorder 
for August on your New Phonetic System of writing Chinese characters, 
and am much interested to learn that it seems so suitable for use in our 
Christian work in teaching natives who have not time to learn their own 
characters how to read. 

The Romanized system has been tried here, but with small success, 
partly owing to the books we used being without tone marks, and also 
because of the spelling not being suitable for this district. 

By your system both of these difficulties are overcome, so I am 
writing now to ask if you will kindly forward me a copy of “ Explanation 
of your system ;” also, if there are any other books on the subject that 
would help us, please send them. The expense of them I shall gladly 
bear. 

It will be one of the greatest blessings we can give to the country 
churches ; something to help them better in understanding the Bible. 

With every good wish for a wide sphere for this system, 


Yours very sincerely, 
JamMEs G. CoMLACK. 
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Letter 3rd. British AND ForeIGN BIBLE Society, 
Newchwang, N. China, March 26th, 1894. 
Dear Mr. WEBSTER: 

You asked me concerning the impressions I had received of Mr. 
Murray’s work in Peking during my recent visit to that city. 

First. Let me tell you that I once sent an ignorant blind Chinaman 
to the blind school, and was greatly surprised when nine months, or so, 
afterwards he returned bright and happy, able to read fluently and also 
to correspond easily by means of Mr. Murray’s system, both with Mr. 
Murray and also other blind students. When in Peking I saw Mr. 
Murray’s work twice, as I was anxious to learn as much as possible 
about it. 

There were boys, women and girls all busy at work, reading, or 
sorting and setting type, ete. 

The bright and happy look on all these was very cheering, and one 
easily saw the power Mr. Murray had personally gained over them by 
his kindly patient disposition and exertions on their behalf. 

[In the L. M. 8. I saw a school of stupid Chinese women being 
instructed by a blind girl to read. These women had good eyesight, 
and were reading from the same system as the blind, only the figures 
were printed in black and white. 

These women had at the most been there only two months, and had 
not, I believe, been able to give but a portion of each day to the study, 
and could read quite nicely; one woman read nine-tenths of the words 
easily, and would have done better, but we were strangers and men. 

Two ladies who superintend this school informed us that they 
mastered the main theories of the system in a week and the whole thing 
in a few weeks, and found it most useful for teaching poor Chinese 
women, who “never” could have the “great” time required to learn 
sufficient characters, even for a Gospel. 

Two things especially impressed me: (1) That we can thus make 
use of “blind” Christians to teach the Christian women. (2) That 
this very simple and practical system of straight and square marks 
recommends itself to even prejudiced Chinese who will not tolerate the 
Romanized, it being really an adaptation of the sacred Chinese charac- 
ters to suit the degraded, ignorant women. These poor creatures are to 
be pitied and helped, and here is a simple effectual way of doing so. 

The above mentioned ladies have a girls’ school where the Chinese 
characters are taught, and it is intended that the rising generation must 
learn the regular characters. All the old missionaries in Peking, of 
whom I requested an opinion concerning Mr. Murray’s work, were loud 
and unqualified in their praise of it. 

YET I HAVE HEARD SOME WHO HAVE NEVER EXAMINED IT CONDEMN IT. 
These do nothing for the millions of poor women, blind mentally, or for 
the thousands of people, blind physically, who never would be able to 
read the ordinary characters. ‘ 

The system may not be perfect, but it is useful, easy, simple and 
practical and thoroughly effectual for its purpose, and many will 
praise the Lord for His faithful and hard working servant—Mr. Murray. 
Iam, 

Yours sincerely, 

R. T. Turtey, 
Sub-Agent B. and Ff. B.S. 
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Letter 4th. 


“Tn connection with the work of the London Missionary Society, 
Peking, a class for teaching country women has been held for three 
months during the winter 1895-1896, 

The women have been nine in number; their ages varying from 
twenty to sixty-four years. By using the Murray numeral method 
they have all learned to read ; some of them very well, and some of them 
indifferently, according to their ability, but all of them are able to 
reckon the characters which they do not recognize at sight. Two women, 
one aged twenty and the other thirty-four years, this latter having had 
a little previous training two years ago, are able to read anything printed 
in the Murray type. 

Five of the women, their ages varying from twenty-eight to sixty- 
one, can read fairly well, and quite understand the meaning of what 
they read. 

The eyesight of three of them is very weak, and this interferes a 
good deal with their studies. If it were good they would read as well 
as the first two [ have mentioned. 

The two oldest women have learned the syllabary, and can reckon 
the characters, but one has not sufficient intelligence to remember what 
she reads, and the other has not applied herself to study the system, 
because she knew a little of Chinese characters. This class has not been 
a picked set of women chosen to learn the Murray system, but just a 
band of ignorant country women who, after three months’ teaching, 
can read and write, and having mastered the system will be able to 
continue their reading and study of the Bible in their country homes,” 


Ciara E. Goopr, 


London Mission, Peking.” 
March 4th, 1896. 


Letter 5th. 


“The class of country women (of whom I have previously written) 
who two years ago were taught the Murray system in the London Mis- 
sion compound, west city, Peking, continue their reading and writing 
most satisfactorily. 


o 
5) 


A few weeks ago letters came asking for the new hymn book, and 
other newly-printed books in the system are received by them with 
great pleasure. 

While in Australia last year I received several letters from them, so 
that the difficulty of missionaries corresponding with their Chinese is 
met fully by this system The report given by their native preacher of 
their district regarding these women is very encouraging. He says 
their three months of teaching made a great difference in them, and that 
their influence for good since their return has been very marked. Of 
course they received a good deal of oral teaching, but I ascribe the 
larger part of their quickened intelligence and development to their 
being able to READ the Bible and to understand it. 


E. M. ALLARDYCE, 
Peking. 
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Letter 6th. “Peking, March 3rd, 1896. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 


Having had under my care a class of men who have learned your 
system I should like to say a word or two with reference to it. 

The class has been composed of twelve men; the ages vary from 
sixteen to more than fifty. The syllables were mastered by them in 
a little more than a fortnight 3 three or four of them indeed in much less 
time. Two, however, took much longer. In a month six of the class 
were reading fairly well, and the others, except two indicated, were not 
long behind. 

To test their ability, not only to read, but also to understand, I 
made them use the new characters in a class I held for the study of the 
Gospel by Luke ; the result exceeded my expectation, and [ found that 
only occasionally did their ear lead them astray as to the meaning of a 
phrase. 

What I consider a drawback in the case of most of these men was 
the fact of their being able to read the Chinese characters with more or 
less ease. There was therefore a tendency to trust to their previous 
knowledge rather than give the whole of their thought to the new 
character. 

The members of the class return home able to read and write, 
able to teach others and to communicate by letter with one another, 

The results seem to me to be very gratifying, and the system, if 
properly understood, must be appreciated by all who wish to enable the 
illiterate Chinese to read the Scriptures in a short space of time, and to 
convey their thoughts to others by means of writin 


ow 


Congratulating you on what you have been enabled to do, and 
wishing you all success, 
I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


S. Evans Meecu.” 


Peking, April 16th, 1896, 
Dear Sir: 


The accompanying two plates are stereos taken of work set up 
by our blind. The small plate is that containing the Lord’s Prayer 
from Northern Version of the N. T. It is set up so as to show 
section of our pages—the size we have adopted for this néw font of 
type. The size corresponds with the small Mandarin Idiograph Gospels, 
The second is a stereo of a full page—the first page of the Book of 
Romans. As you will observe we get the style of native books, the 
words being biliteral, and aiso the Chinese verse numerals, ete. The 
small circle in the margin is placed so as to point out the K, shéng of the 
south. It leaves the four-tone system free, and can be read all the same, 
thus the double advantage is found of suiting all and confusing none! 
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When the circle and punctuation marks recur and must be shown on the 
same space a semi-colon gives both! The period shows the sentence 
is complete. While the page shows considerable space-saving yet this 
font would represent a large Roman letter size, perhaps Pica Capital. 
The blind can feel it with ease, and so very nimbly set up and distribute 
the work. We have thus printed the four Gospels and Book of Acts, 
and now are engaged making stereos of Romans. Hence we can print 
off as few or as many as we need. 

This type we can supply missionaries who use the method to teach 
the illiterate converts. It is designed to fit the little “ Merritt” type- 
writer, which is, a thoroughly useful writer, strong and cheap. $15 
I believe is the price. Ifa set of this is sent for we have cases made of 
tin that fit exactly the size of the type, and this can be transferred for 
the Roman in two or three seconds, or vice-versa. The blind can work 
this and attain a considerable speed, probably over 100 words per 
minute. To show this is fact not theory as to the advantages for mission 
purposes a sheet* is sent along with this which was so written. The 
Lord’s Prayer was printed in Wade’s spelling with the Roman type. 
Then this was transferred for the new type—the Lined Braille—and 
written in our style. Thus the comparison as to space and work saving 
can be counted with comparative ease. The sheets also give Cowper’s 
Hymn (Rev. J. Lee’s translation) and the music, two parts in a line. 
The music is thus written like ordinary manuscript. Let the imagination 
only picture these advantages to carry forward evangelization work 
among the masses and the sphere thus opened up for the blind, male and 
female! Ought we then to be mistaken when we count ona vast interest 
to be taken in our work for the blind?) When I mention that a boy’s 
ordinary work could produce any book, such as Genesis or Gospel of 
Matthew in size, stereotyped in brass and realy for embossing books for 
the blind, all within a month’s time, it will show how prepared we are 
for increased interest from the Christian missions; and when ordinary 
manuscript can be written at the speed of forty words per minute to 
dictation the blind pupil ought to be on a level with sighted pupils in 
acquiring the rudiments of learning ! 

Send healthy, intelligent boys or girls, and in a few months they 
can return, capable of reading and writing fluently, able to read and 
write music, able to teach the same then to the blind. Not only so, but 
‘e apt teachers of the illiterate who have their sight. The above books 
are on hand at Bible Society cheap rates, or even at free grant advantages. 
Other books are also printed for sight reading, such as catechism and 
L. M.S. hymn books, ete. Pupils are received at moderate charges, or 
even free, according to arrangement. 


a 


Yours truly, 
W. H. Murray, 
School for Chinese Blind. 


[* We understand that such sheets may be had on application to Rev. W. H. 
Murray.—Eb. | 


( For specimens, sce next page), 
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China in the Light of History. 
BY REV. ERNST FABER, DR. THEOL. 
Translated from the German by E. M. H. 
IX. The Eunuchs. 
>sHE evil practice of keeping ennnchs seems to have been in- 


troduced into China in the beginning of the Chow dynasty, ’ 
1100 B. C., probably when the imperial harem was establish- 
ed. This practice was naturally followed by all the tributary princes. 
Castration was one of the five legal corporal punishments. Later on 
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it was inflicted not only on criminals, but on boys who were bought, 
or who were destined to this fate by their parents. Some parents 
hoped to gain influence in the palace by this means. History 
records nothing but evil of these men. But still there may be and 
have been some noble characters among them, but these are the 
rare exceptions. In any case much moral strength is needed to be 
able to bear such a fate with resignation; as a general rule the 
natural disposition is embittered, and all evil passions roused by a 
desire to take revenge on society. A few examples will suffice. 

A feudal prince about 651 B. C. had a favourite wife and a 
favourite eunuch. The latter was offended by the hereditary prince. 
He therefore poisoned the lady’s mind against the heir by lies. She 
at last accused the prince to his father of having designs against 
herself, whereupon the prince ordered the ennuch to behead his son ; 
but the son fled and escaped with difficulty. After his father’s 
death he ascended the throne, and at once had the eunuch’s head 
cent off. About the year 250 B. C. the Emperor kept 3000 beautiful 
women. Among his eunuchs was one who became notorious. 
First he helped the minister to get rid of the heir to the throne, and 
then got rid of the minister. In 207 he dethroned and killed the 
Emperor, but was thereupon murdered himself. China’s most 
celebrated historian suffered castration by the Emperor’s orders in 
100 B. C., merely because he had brought forward a humane petition. 
In the year 92 the Emperor caused the murder of a powerful 
general by the help of a eunuch, and similarly in 159 A.D. another 
minister and his whole family were assassinated. At the instigation 
of the eunuchs a scholar was put to death with over 100 of his 
pupils. In 190 the eunuchs murdered the brother of the Emperor, 
but were all, it is said, to the number of 10,000 butchered by his 
soldiers. The daughter of one of the ministers was one of the 
Emperor’s secondary wives, 300 A.D. The Emperor was to’be murder- 
ed, in order to place his son on the throne. <A eunuch introduced the 
murderer into the palace, but the scheme failed, and so the eunuch 
had the would-be murderer secretly poisoned, lest anyone should be 
betrayed. In 722 a eunuch was sent to restore order in Annam, 
which he succeeded in doing. At the same time another eunuch 
helped the dissolute Emperor to carry on his extravagances for fifty 
years. A powerful eunuch caused the Empress and her two 
sons to be murdered in 762, but a year later was secretly as- 
sassinated at the instigation of the Emperor. One Emperor 
was secretly got rid of by the eunuchs in 821, and in 827 another 
Emperor was murdered while in a state of intoxication, and his 
brother likewise. The following Emperor wished to break the 
power of the euuuchs, but the latter forestalled him, butchered two 
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ministers with their 1000 (or 3000 ?) followers, and in 841 dethron- 
ed the Emperor. They endeavoured to keep his successor under 
their influence by providing him with amusements. In conjunction 
with a powerful vice-gerent they murdered the ministers and ten 
princes in the year 900. The Emperor wishing to interpose was 
carried away captive, and only released after two months by an 
officer, who had to kill the head-eunuch and some of the others. 
The musicians of the palace, who slew the Emperor in 926, were 
also eunuchs. In the year 1064 they sowed discord between the 
Emperor and his mother, with the result that the latter had to 
withdraw from the government. In 1403 a eunuch was sent on 
a voyage of inquiry to Siam and Bengal, another to Java and 
Sumatra and a third to Thibet to invite the chief Lama to 
Peking. 

When in 1410 the Emperor set out on a hunting expedition he 
commanded General Kang Ping to keep watch over his palace. As 
the latter feared evil reports he became a eunuch, and so was able 
to refute the accusations which were eventually brought against him 
onthe Emperor’s return. The Emperor made him his head-eunuch, 
aud after his death placed him among the gods. From that time 
the eunuchs have considered him their guardian and have built a 
special temple to his memory. 

In 1443 the whole state government fell into the hands of a 
eunuch. In 1510 a conspiracy was discovered, headed by the 
favoured eunuch, who was therefore beheaded with all his adherents 
and his head exposed to public view. In 1552 a eunuch caused the 
death of the Emperor’s son-in-law by false accusations. The 
Emperor’s daughter explained matters, and the eunuch was wrapped 
in cotton wool and slowly burnt to death. Another eunuch opened 
the gates of Peking to the rebel Li, but was rewarded by having his 
head cut off. About the year 1621 there were 12,000 eunuchs in 
the palace. Some of them became very wealthy; one kept over 
10,000 horses, and another had amassed 140,000 pounds of gold, 
sixteen million pounds of silver, two quarts of diamonds, two golden 
cuirasses and more than 4000 girdles set with precious stones. In 
1628 a head-eunuch auticipated his execution by taking poison. 
His body was torn in pieces by the people, and several temples 
which had been dedicated to him were pulled down.’ Another 
eunuch was made commander of the army against the Manchus, 
but took bribes, and so was strangled. In 1662 a head-eunuch was 
beheaded and 4000 of his colleagues driven out of the palaee. A 
law was passed that in the future no eunuch should be allowed to 
hold office, but nevertheless in the time of Kienlung eunuchs were 
as imperious as ever. Lu 1736, at the instigation of an influential 
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minister, all the euanuchs were examined, and many re-castrated, the 
majority of whom died. The eunuchs were implicated in the 
conspiracy of the ‘“ White Feather Society,’ which was almost 
successful in 1814, and over 100 of them were beheaded. In more 
recent times the boys of distinguished rebel leaders were made 
eunuchs, as for example Jakub Beg’s sons. Recently one who had 
been forced by his parents, when twelve years old, to become a 
eunuch, and belonged to the Dowager Empress, made himself famous. 
The Empress allowed him a great deal of money and liberty. In 
1867 with a retinue of thirty people he made an excursion into the 
province of Shantung, but the whole company were captured by the 
governor and executed by order of Prince Kung. After the death 
of Tungchi in 1874 the eunuchs endeavoured to get control of the 
government, but the head-eunuchs were put to death by the 
widowed Empress. 

According to law the Emperor keeps 3000 eunuchs in the palaces 
for various purposes. It is asserted (Stent, Journal C. B. Royal As. 
S., Vol. XI) that at present there are not more than 2000, 
Besides these each son and each daughter of the Emperor has 
thirty eunuchs in his or her household. Each nephew of the 
Emperor has twenty, each grandson ten, a great-grandson six and 
his sons and each great-great-grandson of an Emperor, of whom 
there must be a great number, four each, ‘The hereditary nobility, 
i.€., the descendants of the dignitaries who helped the Manchus to 
conquer China, are not only allowed, but bound to keep twenty 
eunuchs in each family. There are also eighteen eunuchs in the 
palace who discharge the office of Lama priests. They receive 
a double salary, but are mostly very ignorant men. Over 300 
eunuchs are actors. The rest are divided into forty-eight classes, 
each with a head-man, but are all under one chief eunuch. Most 
of the eunuchs smoke opium, and so there are 7 or 8 opium-halls 
inside the palace walls. They all gamble and spend most of their 
free time in these worthless pursuits. 

Every three years a number of girls, between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age (the daughters of banner-men), enter the palace as 
embroiderers. They remain for five years, but wear men’s clothing, 
and then are sent home with a present. Some services are also per- 
formed by older women. 

After perusing these three chapters on the “ History of the 
Chinese Imperial Palace ” one might well echo the words,of the poet 
and say, “ The history of the world is the judgment of the world,” 
and “all sin finds its own reward inthe world.” Would it not be 
the best thing that could be done for China to rid her of this sink 
of iniquity? Would it not prove a far-sighted policy to compel 
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the Imperial Court to spend the enormous sums of money which 
are now rotting in this plague-spot in improving the means of 
communication by water and by high roads? The Chinese people 
(not their he-goats) would welcome such a deed, 


X. Ministers and Officials. 
The impression left on the mind of the unprejudiced reader by 
the number of books about China, is, that the majority, if not all the 
state officials, must be exceptionally learned and intelligent men, as 
they have been able to pass the stiff state-examinations, and also 
that they are full of the wisdom and morality of Confucius. For 
this morality chiefly affects personal character, causing men to act 
suitably in all conditions of life, and also causing unconditional 
obedience to the commands of superiors, specially of the Emperor. 
sut Chinese history does not at all confirm this supposition. 
Really capable and trustworthy higher officials have also been the 
exception, villains have been the rule. But the great majority were 
of little importance, either for good or ill. They lived, discharged 
their duties to their own satisfaction and that of their superiors, 
made provision for an innumerable posterity and then died. 
then their graves cumber up the land and hinder progress. 
Only a very few examples can here be mentioned from the 
classical period, but many more could be found in the “ Spring- 
Autumn” time of Confucius. In the tributary state of Sung, 682 
3. C., a general murdered the reigning prince for an insult he had 
received. In 606 B. C. the prince of another tributary state was 
murdered by his minister’s nephew. In the Tshi state, 547 B. C., 
the minister of state murdered his sovereign, and then also three 
chroniclers, because they insisted on recording 


Since 


the crime in the 
annals. In 505 B. C. a general had the body of the King of Tshu 
taken out of its coffin and beaten, because the king had caused his 
father to be executed. In 480 a minister in Tshi assassinated the 
prince, because the latter wished to banish the minister’s powerful 
family (clan). In the neighbouring state of Tsin three ministerial 
families seized and divided the state among themselves, and in 402 
B. C. were rewarded by the Emperor with their prize. The minister 
of one of the feudal-states was assassinated by a paid murderer. 
In 390 the reigning prince of ‘I'shi was dethroned by His minister, 
who seized the throne and fixed his succession in his own family. In 
the feudal state of Tshin a good minister was accused of high 
treason. He fled to a neighbouring state, but was given up and 
torn in pieces by five horses in 324. In the northern state of Yen 
the priuce was forced to abdicate in his minister’s favour 313 B.C, 
The adjoining state, Tshi, took advantage of the confusion caused to 
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invade Yen, and both prince aud minister were put to death, At 
that time two ministers became famous by making an alliance 
between several states, but nothing permanent was achieved. A 
faithful minister drowned himself in 298, because he was superseded, 
and this is the origin of the well known feast of the dragon-boats. 
Twenty-seven councillors were executed one after the other, and yet 
the 28th had the courage to give the self-same advice, viz., to recall 
the mother of the Emperor, and his advice was followed. A few 
years later the minister of this Emperor committed suicide in exile, 
and another minister was imprisoned and then poisoned. The 
hereditary prince and a meritorious general were got rid of by the 
powerful minister Li in 209. He himself was later on put to death 
with his entire family. In 209 several high state officials were put 
to death with their families, merely on the suspicion of not approving 
the succession. In the same year several captains of the army 
began to lay claim to the title of king, and fought over it for ten 
years. Even the first Emperor of the Han dynasty had to wage 
war with such would-be kings to the end of his reign, 194 B. C. 
He had several put to death. The southern province, Canton, and 
other districts made themselves almost independent under a similar 
king, but were subdued and divided up in 113. The family of the 
general who surrendered to the Huns, and for whom the historian 
mentioned above interceded, was sentenced to death in the year 99 
B. C. Two officers of state wished to murder the minister and 
dethrone the Emperor in 80, but were found out and executed. 
The office of minister was held by the family of the Emperor’s mother 
from 32 B, C.—23 A.D. The last of this ministerial dynasty was 
overthrown by a rising, during which the palace was burnt down 
and the minister was cut to pieces while attempting to flee. Many 
faithful statesmen were put to death by the brother of the Dowager 
Empress. He raised fifty-seven of his own relatives to high 
offices, but by the Emperor’s orders both he and his family were 
killed by soldiers. During the years 184-265 almost incessant 
war was carried on between the different generals. The empire 
was divided into three, and during that time the rebels of the yellow 
turban devastated the land for several years. In 322 the commander- 
in-chief of the army marched against the capital, and the Emperor 
died of fright. Another commander followed his example in 327, 
but fell in a severe fight in 328. In 350 an official murdered the 
Emperor and his whole family, but was put to death in 352. In 
371 a powerful general dethroned the Emperor and set up his 
nephew. In 420 ancther minister founded a new dynasty; after 
having murdered one Emperor, forced another to abdicate, and put 
several state officials out of the way. Three ministers dethroned 
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and murdered the Emperor in 424, but were put to death by his 
successor. The commander-in-chief of the army murdered the 
Emperor in 477, forced his successor to abdicate, took possession of 
the throne in 479 and then murdered the ex-Emperor and family. In 
500 many high officials were put to death, simply because the 
Emperor did not like them. One general imprisoned the Emperor 
in his own palace and starved him to death in 549. The same man 
had the Emperor’s adopted son and the following Emperor 
murdered. He set up the latter’s brother, then dethroned him, and 
in 551 ascended the throne himself, but was defeated and executed. 
In 557 a high official caused his rival to be put to death, dethroned 
the Emperor, forced the one whom he had himself set up to abdicate 
and then founded a new dynasty. In 613 insurrections broke out in 
many places and robber bands harrassed the country. At that time 
China was divided into various states, but all were in the same 
condition. Thus in another state a general drowned the Emperor 
and his mother in 528, but was assassinated in 530 at the instigation 
of the new Emperor. Thereupon his brother had the Emperor 
strangled, set up and again dethroned a successor, but being con- 
quered by other vice-gerents, committed suicide in 531. A vice- 
gerent poisoned the Emperor in 535, and his son dethroned the 
next Emperor in 550 and founded a new dynasty. Several other 
short-lived dynasties were founded about this time by rebel ministers. 
In 557 a powerful minister had his Emperor assassinated, because 
he wished to remove him from office. He also murdered his 
successor, but was put to death himself in 572. In 618 there were 
eleven rebel leaders, calling themselves emperors or kings ; three 
more were added in 622, but all were subdued by the founder 
of the great Tang dynasty. In 690 the Dowager Empress caused 
hundreds of officials to be put to death. Five of the highest officers 
of state were beheaded by the Empress in 710. In 756 an officer 
and favourite conquered the capital and took the title of Emperor, 
but was murdered by his own son in the followimg year. He in his 
turn was assassinated by one of his underlings, who ascended the 
throne. He was murdered by his son, and the latter again by an 
underling in 763. In 762 the Empress and her two sons were 
murdered by a minister, who was therefore assassinated by the 
Emperor’s orders. Several vice-gerents rebelled in 784 and also in 
815. A celebrated minister, who had addressed the Emperor to give 
up his faith in Buddhist superstitions, was degraded and sent to a 
distant post in 820. ‘Thereupon a riot occurred in the army in 822, 
and several vice-gerents were murdered. The same thing happened 
in 860 and again in 868, A rebellion raged from 874-878, before 
the rebel masses could be dispersed and the leaders executed; but 
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again the rebels collected, and under their new leader seized the 
capital, which was not re-taken till 883. Thereupon the dissatisfied 
rebels murdered their leader, but continued to exist as small bands 
of robbers till the beginning of the 10th century. Several vice- 
gerents were at war with one another from 890 onwards, which 
finally led to the downfall of the dynasty. Thirty officers of state 
and nine imperial princes were put to death by the pretender to the 
throne ; but a war lasting fifty years was carried on by five short 
dynasties. In 925 several officials who had ventured to remonstrate 
with the Emperor were executed. In 925 the commander of the 
guard took part in a palace insurrection, and so lost his life. In 
901 a vice-gerent founded a new dynasty, which was overthrown by 
its minister, who assumed the title of Emperor. In 948 the Emperor 
had three unimpeachable ministers executed, only because they 
opposed the giving of offices of state to retired military men. ‘I'wo 
generals were executed in 955 for want of success. Between the 
years 890 and 979 twelve states asserted their independence at the 
instigation of ambitious vice-gerents, which caused much bloodshed. 
In 937 a minister dethroned two Emperors and ascended the throne. 
At the commencement of the great Sung dynasty, 960, there were 
still six independent states which had to be conquered. Free- 
booters overran the south of China in 1042, and in the north there 
was war from 1039-1044 with a state which was endeavouring to 
make itself independent. The king cf this state, whose father had 
been rewarded by the Emperor with the title of king, refused to 
recognize the overlordship of China. In 1092 the clever minister 
Wang An-sche brought about the dismissal and banishment of more 
than 800 officials, so as to be able to put into office men who would 
be tools for the carrying out of his own plans. The same method 
was adopted by the imperial councillors in 1101, which gained for 
them the name of the six robbers. In 1127 the gold-Tartars set up 
a state official as Emperor of China, but be encountered such 
universal opposition that he promptly resigned the throne. In 1140 
a minister threw suspicion on a victorious general, and caused him 
and his whole family to be executed. At the same time the imperial 
troops suffered a great defeat from the gold-Tartars, brought about 
by the disagreement of the commander-in-chief and a high officer. 
In 1195 one minister intrigued against another, and consequently the 
famous Chu Hi was deposed from cffice. A military officer, who 
went over to the Tartars in 1206 and wished to deliver up four 
Chinese districts, was murdered by his soldiers. Inthe same year 
the Prime Minister was beheaded and his head sent into the Tartar 
camp as the cause of the trouble. In 1225 the crown prince 
was poisoned by the minister, and in 1321 an upright minister was 
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murdered by several officials. In 1348 bands of rebels were organ- 
ized, which resulted in the fall of the dynasty in 1367. Peace was 
not universally restored till 1371. In 1381 a fresh insurrection had 
to be quelled in Yunnan. In 1403 several officials and their families 
were executed, because they would not submit to a usurper as 
Kmperor. A distinguished minister was calumniated after his 
death in 1580, and so his family were banished and their property 
confiscated. 
(To be continued.) 





Educational Department. 
Rev. Joun C. Ferauson, Editor. 


Published in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


. EV. J. C. FERGUSON was elected editor of this Department 

sis at the late Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association, 
i but the sad loss that has come upon him in the death of his 

little daughter Alice has prevented him from entering upon his 

duties in time for this issue of the RecorpER. The grief-stricken 

parents have the heartfelt sympathy of a wide circle of friends in 
i this dark hour of bereavement. 

A. P. PARKER, 


Gen. Ed. 


Tae Seconp ‘TrrenNtIAL Meetine or tHe Epucarionan Assocta- 
TION was an unqualified success, Over sixty members were in 
attendance, of whom about half were from a distance. 

The papers read were, for the most part, of a high order, and 
the discussions following were most interesting and profitable. 

In addition to the stimulus derived from the meeting by those 
in attendance and the many valuable suggestions received, definite 
action was taken in regard to several matters of importance. 

1, A committee of ten was elected to prepare a plan for 
Educational Reform in China. 

2. Two committees were appointed to take the subject of termi- 
nology in hand—biographical, geographical and _ scientific—and 
there is every prospect now of getting something definite done 
towards settling this matter satisfactorily. 
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3. The Committee on the Examination Scheme had a meeting 
and decided that a plan for such a scheme is feasible, and steps 
will be taken at once to formulate a scheme for the use of the 
Association, 

The minutes of the meeting are now in press, and when they 
appear, which we hope will be soon, all who desire a copy can 
procure one at a reasonable price, and thus share, to a large extent, 
in the inspiration of a meeting which is the most important that 
has ever yet been held in the interests of educational work in China. 


A TF. 


CHANGES IN THE ConstituUTION AND Byk-Laws.—At the recent 
meeting of the Educational Association it was proposed to make 
two changes in our Constitution and Bye-iaws. 

1. Change Art. IIL of the Constitution so as to make the 
Executive Committee consist of five members instead of three. 

As the business and financial interests of the Association are 
increasing at a somewhat rapid rate it was felt that the Executive 
Committee ought to be strengthened. Hence the above chauge was 
proposed, and Miss L. A. Haygood and Rev. J. A. Silsby were 
elected members of this committee, subject to the action of the 
Association in regard to the proposed change in the Constitution. 

2. Bye-law 13 was proposed to be so changed as to put the 
time of the Triennial Meetings on the last Wednesday in May 
instead of the first. 

A canvass of the subject among those present revealed the fact 
that the last Weduesday in May would suit a large majority of 
those in attendance at this meeting, and it is thought a majority of 
the entire membership will be in favor of the proposed change of 
time. 

These two changes are now to be submitted to the Association, 
as it requires a two-thirds majority of the entire membership to 
make any change in the Constitution and By-laws. 

The members present voted unanimously in favor of the 
changes, and it is requested that all who have not voted will do so 
at as early a date as possible, sending their votes to the General 
Secretary, Rev. W. M. Hayes, Ténugchow, near Chefoo, 


A. P. P. 
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Correspondence, 


MARTYRS, OR FOREIGNERS. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE 
Dear Str: In the consideration 
of the question of the relation of 
missionaries to the civil govern- 
ment and their duties as to ap- 
peals in case of loss or suffering 
from riots, one fact has been over- 
looked or ignored, and that is that 
in China missionaries are not perse- 
cuted, le-ause they are Christians, 
but because they are foreigners. 
The sufferers from, and victims 
of, the numerous riots which have 
taken place in all parts of this 
empire were not martyrs in the 
trne sense of the word. Not a 
foreigner of all who have been 
slaughtered by the Chinese mobs 
has ever been offered a chance for 
life on condition of denying Christ. 
While we may honour them and 
hold that they did die for Christ 
it is a sad fact that they were 
denied the privilege of letting 
their death bear witness to Him. 
The brutal mobs by which they 
were slain were not composed of 
fanatical persecutors, zealous to 
maintain the faith and practice of 
their fathers, but of ignorant ruf- 
fians, thirsting for blood and plun- 
der. If we suffered as Christians 
then our duty would be clear. We 
should make our appeals to the 
One for whom and in whose cause 
we suffer, and to Him alone; and 
we know that He is abundantly 
able to save us from, and avenge 
us upon, all our enemies. 
It is because we suffer not as 
Christians, but as foreigners, that 
it is our duty to appeal to our 
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governments for redress of our 
grievances. We may surrender 
our citizenship and assume the 


garb and deportment of the Cui- 


still look 


foreigners, 


but the Chinese 
and hate us as 
aud every time we allow 


nese, 
upon 
any indig- 
nity to go unrebuked, any suffering 
to go unavenged, we strengthen 
them in their feeling of supercility, 
encourage them to treat other 
Joreigners in the same way, and 
endanger their property and_ lives, 
and while we may and ought to be 
ready to lay down our lives for 
Christ’s sakes it is our duty to doall 
in our power to preserve them and 
those of other people. We would 


hide behind a tree or a rock to es- 
cape an enemy ; why not as well 
hide behind the egis of the civil 


power P 
J. N. B. Smniru. 


WORK BY NATIVE MEDICAE ASSISTANTS, 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 

Dear Sir: I was much interested 
in the paper by Rev. W. H. Lacy, 
printed in the November Rucor- 
per, and think that it contains 
many Valuable suggestions and 
statements in which we must all 
heartily concur. I am inclined, 
however, to look at some points, 
treated of under his sixth heading, 
from a different standpoint. 

The questious are asked, “Is 
not much precious time wasted in 
dispensary work?” “ Does not the 
average missionary physician spend 
too much time in the wards?” 

For one, I think it is safe to 
answer both questions in the nega- 
tive. 

[ dare say that few of our stu- 
dents would plead incompetence 
for the work, or be unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of doing 
it for us; and feel sure that if some 
of us only saw the “ difficult cases” 
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and those that the students con- 
sidered special or extraordinary 
we should soon qnestion if there 
were many sick people in China. 

One of the greatest difficulties in 
training Chinese students is found 
in the fact that they are not care- 
ful or accurate observers as a rule, 
and are very apt to pass important 
symptoms unnoticed if they do not 
understand them at once. 

The diagnosis of skin diseases, 
mentioned in the article as one of 
the things that might be left to 
the assistants, necessitates a know- 
ledge of the uncommon forms of 
those diseases and a nice percep- 
tion of seemingly insignificant 
symptoms, and if natives of the 
ordinary sort are trusted to pre- 
scribe for all the eases of “ordi- 
nary skin disxeases’’ we may be sure 
that much disereditable work will 
be done. 

Then, too, one of the most diffi- 
cult things [ have to do is to have 
the old sores, also spoken of in the 
article, and which are so numerous, 
treated carefully and couscientious- 
ly, particularly if the patients or 
sores are not cleanly as is so often 
thecase. It requires a good amount 
of real spiritual vitality to dress 
dirty old sores day after day and 
try to do each one better than the 
preceding one, to do it as “ Unto 
Christ.” Nothing but the presence 
and superintendence of the physi- 
cian insures that such work will be 
done well, and though it is not 
necessary that a great amount of 
time be given to each patient I 
believe it is important that some 
time be regularly given to this kind 
of work, and in a general way I 
should say the more the better. 

In all this kind of work the Chi- 
nese will excel the foreigner in the 
rapidity with which they will make 


diagnosis and administer treat- 
ment, but munch of the work if 
done in this way would be no 


credit to Western medical science, 
or to the Christianity which we 
waut it to represent. Do we want 
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the heathen who come to onr hos- 
pitals to gain their first impres- 
sions of Christianity by being 
rushed through a dispensary like 
sheep through a gate? It seems 
to me that a missionary physician 
is not wasting his time and strength 
while seeing that each patient 1s 
received kindly, given a careful 
examination and made to carry away 
the impression that the foreign 
religion must be good if it brings 
such things.to poor people. If the 
physician is to have much influence 
in evangelistic work he must win 
the love and confidence of the pa- 
tients by such personal ministra- 
tions, both in the wards and dis- 
pensary. 

Again, I am inclined to think 
that we are not so much in need 
of better systems of training medic- 
al students or of better ways of 
using them when trained as of 
better educated, more spiritually- 
minded men to train. The writ- 
er’s plans will be practicable 
when the Christians of the fourth 
generation, of whom Dr. Sheffield 
speaks, are ready to be put where 
they can be most useful to the 
Master. Spite of its teeming popu- 
lation, more than anything else 
China needs men- -sterling Christian 
men. Until we find such men 
all of our plans for using them are 
somewhat premature. In the mean- 
time evidence is not wanting that 
we are getting better and better 
material all the time, and when we 
have educated young men, whose 
great grand-parents and their de- 
scendants are earnest Christians, 
we may well expect that when 
trained they may be fully trusted 
to do conscientious work in any 
position which they may be called 
to fill. We usually think of the 
ministry as the proper calling for 
China’s spiritually-minded young 
men, but a moment’s thought will 
persuade one a high spiritual tone 
is nowhere more needed than in 
the young men, whom the writer 
of the paper proposes to use as 
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native medical missionaries at the 
out-stations where the missions 
cannot hope to establish foreign 
physicians. The temptations to 
which a young man would be ex- 
posed in such a position would be 
many times greater than those 
inherent in the position of preacher 
or teacher and the need of good 
judgment as great if not greater. A 
man to fill such a position should be 
a zealous Christian worker, using 
all his opportunities to preach the 
Word—he must be proof against the 
temptation to be proud—a hard 
thing for Chinese of any talent 
who receive wages enough to 
support them comfortably and 
are placed in responsible pusi- 
tions. He must be proof against 
the many temptations incident to the 
practice of medicine everywhere, 
honest enough to turn over the 
fees he receives to mission credit, 
to avoid encouraging patients 
to bring as fees presents from 
which only himself can benefit, 
conscientious enough not to give 
medicine without fees to his friends 
who ought to pay, and yet to give 
careful attention and medicine to 
the poor who may come. He must 
command the respect of the com- 
munity in which he lives and com- 
pel all who see him to believe that 
he acts as he preaches. Nothing 
short of a man of this kind should 
be put into such positions as 
the writer suggests, and when 
such men are found no doubt 
such places of responsibility will 
open to them, and the opportunities 
for them to be useful will be in- 
numerable. 
Yours sincerely, 
Foochow. H. N. KInnear. 


APPEALS TO THE CIVIL POWER. 
To the Editor of 

“Tie CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: The importance of this 
subject renders it worthy of the 
most careful study aud discussion. 
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That it has an interest for mis- 
sionaries is proved by the repeated 
articles in recent numbers of the 
Recorper. I trust good may be 
done by the interchange of opinion. 

Dr. Nevius, a missionary of 
much experience, wrote concern- 
ing a portion of this subject, ap- 
peals in behalf of native Christians, 
‘Bitter and unjust as the treat- 
ment has been which our Christ- 
jans have often received, it is a 
growing opinion here that the best 
weapons with which to meet this 
opposition are Christian patience 
and forbearance, and that the 
Surest victory and the one which 
will be followed by the best results 
is that of overcoming evil with 
good. Weare less and less disposed 
to appeal to the civil power on 
behalf of our people, except in 
extreme cases.” With the senti- 
ments expressed by Dr, Nevius I 
heartily concur. In not a_ few 
cases there has been tvo great a 
readiness to appeal to the “civil 
power;” but in judging of the 
bearing of this opinion on the ques- 
tion before us we should remem- 
ber that Dr. Nevius was speaking 
of appeals on behalf of native 
Christians, not of cases where the 
property and the safety of citizens 
of foreign countries were involved. 
While the principle of forbearance 
should be alike exercised there are 
important differences in the two 
sases. We should also notice that 
Dr. Nevius bases his opinion on 
experience, on expediency, and 
that in extreme cases he would 
still appeal to the civil power 
(foreign Consuls) in behalf of na- 
tive Christians. ‘Phere would be 
more reason to do so where the 
property and life of foreign citizens 
are at stake. 

Dr. Houston, if I understand 
him, seeks by an exposition of 
Scripture to establish the ground 
‘that we should never in any way 
call on government for protection 
or aid.’ He arrives at this conclu- 
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sion by what seems to me a 
harrow, not to say erroneous, ex- 
position of the passages consider- 
ed and by omitting others that 
bear on the subject; but while I 
tind myself compelled to dissent 
from his conclusion I wish specially 
to emphasize the fact that I de- 
precate most earnestly an attitude 
of readiness to seize every slight 
occasion to appeal to the civil 
power. Quite the contrary. We 
ought to maintain a friendly and 
conciliatory attitude toward the 
Chinese, both officials and people, 
and avoid every cause of offence 
so far as faithfulness to duty will 
permit, and be ready to amicably 
adjust any differences which may 
arise, yielding all that the in- 
terests of the canse will allow. We 
should strive to live peaceably with 
all men. 

In arguing front the instances 
quoted concerning Paul it is essen- 
tial that the circamstances under 
which he acted should be parallel 
with those in which we are placed, 
at least so far as the inferences 
drawn are concerned, or the prin- 
ciples which actuated him should 
be shown to demand a certain 
course from us. In order to do 
this we must be sure we rightly 
apprehend the principles which 
actuated him, and that no essential 
particular in the circumstances be 
omitted. Even then I doubt if we 
must conclude it our bounden duty 
to do always as Paul did in like 
circumstances. His teachings would 
not lead us to that conclusion. 
He did not marry, but he did not 
condemn those who did. He gave 
his opinion that a certain course 
was for the time expedient, but 
said those who had different views 
might follow them without sin. 
He went up to Jerusalem, knowing 
that bounds and imprisonment await- 
ed him, but [I do not think he 
would have said it was every 
mau’s duty in the same circum- 
stances to doas he did; but I will 
not pursue this thought. As to the 
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circumstances, I will mention two 
or three which seem to me to have 
an important bearing in the matter, 

1, Many missionaries have fa- 
milies. Though we have not the 
example of Paul for it I do not 
think it wrong. I presume Dr. 
Houston does not, but it modifies 
the questions of running away and 
of appealing to the civil powers 
when dangers threaten. 

2. We are here supported by 
missionary societies. ‘This enables 
us to do things which Paul could 
not have done, if he wished, because 
of lack of funds. We purchase 
houses aud chapels, we establish 
schools, we open hospitals. There 
are large property interests at 
stake. Would Paul have fled when 
he did sometimes if the property 
of the Church had been in his 
hands ? 

3. We are laboring here under 
treaties made with foreign govern- 
ments; treaties which specially 
provide concerning the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. There were no 
such treaties in time of Paul. 

4. Arising from the last and 
of similar import is the fact that 
we are placed under Ministers and 
Cousuls, who are appointed to 
manage the affairs of their fellow- 
citizens in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaties. 

In the writings of Paul we find 
passages exhorting to “be subject 
to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates.” “ Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers,” and 
are commanded to be so, not only 
from fear, but for ‘* conscience sake.” 

Peter also says, “Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake, whether it be 
to the king as supreme, or unto 
governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punishment of 
evil-doers and for the praise of 
them that do well.” It is the in- 
tention of these “ordinances ” that 
the missionaries should report to 
Ministers or Consuls or other re- 
presentatives of the civil power 
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when disturbances arise or dan- 
gers threaten. These magistrates 
often definitely so direct, and 


when there is no definite direction 
to this effect the treaties and re- 
gulations so imply. How can we 
reconcile our actions with the in- 
junctions of the apostles above 
quoted if we refuse to follow these 
directions ? 

As to the friendliness or un- 
friendliness to the cause of Christ 
of the governments making the 
treaties Dr. Houston offers no 
decided opinion, deeming it not 
essential to his argument. I readily 
agree that we need not decide in 
every case whether the men repre- 
senting the civil power are friend- 
ly or not. I believe the great 
mass of the people in England and 
the United States are friendly to 
that cause, and that the treaties 
were made, as they are, out of 
respect to that friendly sentiment, 
as was most proper in free govern- 
ments; bat, however that may be, 
it cannot be questioned that it has 
become the settled policy with the 
treaty powers to use their good 
offices to secure religious liberty 
in all nations. It is also the 
policy of all civilized governments 
to protect their citizens, wherever 
they may be, as long as they are 
engaged in legitimate occupations. 
This last, missionaries, in common 
with other citizens, may properly 
claim. The protection of native 
Christians comes under the treaty 
obligations guaranteeing religious 
freedom. My point is this: these 
treaties are included in “every 
ordinance of man” to which we 
are required to submit ourselves. 
Would it not be folly to say that 
Peter intended us to submit to the 
restrictions of the treaties, but by 
no Means to accept the benefits 
they were intended to secure? 
These ordinances and magistrates 
were intended for the praise of 
those who do well, which I appre- 
hend includes protection as well 
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es for the punishment. of evil-doers. 
Should we not rather assist in 
the accomplishment of both these 
objects rather than hinder it, or 
be indifferent to it ? 

It seems to me Dr, Houston has 
not drawn the legitimate inference 
from some of the instances in 
Paul’s life which he has discussed. 
I will not take up each case in 
which I find myself compelled to 
differ from him, but simply notice 
one as a sample. In speaking of 
Paul’s imprisonment at Philippi 
Dr. Houston says, “ Paul made no 
appeal here to the civil author- 
ities.” Now I submit that he did 
make an appeal to them, and a 
most eflictive appeal it was, I 
think those magistrates would not 
look upon it as a friendly appeal. 
In the words of Dr. Houston it 
was, “They must come and set 
them right before the citizens of 
Philippi,” and this appeal was 
made when Paul was at perfect 
liberty to go away; the officials 
would have been only too glad to 
have him and Silas depart quietly ; 
but no, Paul felt he had the 
power, and the guilty magistrates 
must make some amends. What 
made the appeal so effective is also 
mentioned by Dr. Houston. “ He 
sends back word to the magistrates 
that they have beaten him and 
Silas, Roman citizens, openly and 
without trial.” What did that word 
imply? It simply meant, in your 
treatment of us you have injured 
us unjustly, and therein have 
broken the law which you ought 
to have upheld. If you do not 
come and bring us out and set us 
right before the citizens of Phi- 
lippi we will report the case to 
the proper authorities ‘that they 
may judge your conduct and in- 
flict the punishment you deserve. 
The magistrates understood this, 
and this explains why they came 
so humbly and besought them and 
brought them out. Does any one 
who has studied the character of 
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Paul think he implied a threat he 
did not intend to carry out? or 
that he would not have reported 
the case of these guilty magis- 
trates had they not yielded to his 
demands? Notice the agreement 
of his circumstances and those in 
which we are often placed. The 
preachers were, in one sense, for- 
eigners, who had special protection 
on account of their citizenship. 
The same is true of missionaries 
here in China. They met with a 
tumult. The officials instead of 
suppressing it and panishing the 
guilty sympathized with the 
rioters, breaking the laws they 
ought to have maintained. Is not 
this the case with a large propor- 
tion of the riots against mission- 
aries here in China? We preach 
the Gospel just as they did, but 
this is one thing that makes our 
case stronger than theirs; our 
privileges were bestowed for the 
purpose of enabling us to preach the 
Gospel in peace and safety ; theirs 
were not. 


‘The provisions of the treaties do 
not exceed the proper province of 
government. It is no more govern- 
ment propagation of the Gospel 
than securing to merchant citizens 
the privilege of trading is doing 
their business for them. Treaty 
stipulations certainly facilitate 
mercantile operations, and are in- 
tended to do so, but the govern- 
ment in making treaties and insist- 
ing that their provisions be ob- 
served do not thereby engage 
in mercantile pursuits. Not ouly is 
the merchant right in making the 
designed use of the treaty stipula- 
tions. As far as they favor his 
business he wonld be considered 
foolish if he did not do so. 


I must conclude therefore that 
it is right to appeal to Ministers 
and Consuls in cases which the 
treaties legitimately cover; but I 
hold strongly that it is wise to do 
so but sparingly; first seeking to 
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avoid occasion for such appeal by 
a conciliatory attitnde and by 
urging native Christians to mani- 
fest forbearance, being specially 
careful that they do not seek to 
advance secular objects under cover 
of religion, and by seeking to 
settle differences which may arise, 
in spite of these precautions, in a 
friendly way whenever possible. 

Since writing the foregoing the 
March number of the RECORDER 
has come to hand, containing the 
remainder of Dr. Houston’s article. 
His setting forth of ‘ta sphere of 
movement and of speech indepen- 
dent of the civil power” leads me 
to add a few words to what | have 
already written. 

Probably no missionary will 
deny that there is a supposable 
sphere where we cannot obey the 
civil power. ‘“ We ought to obey 
God rather than man,” bat that by 
no means justifies us in holding our- 
selves free from all restrictions of 
the civil power. It is only when 
the requirements of the civil power 
are clearly contrary to the com- 
mands of God that we are justified 
in disregarding them. “The 
powers that be are ordained of 
God.” If a man_ hold himself 
“independent of the civil power,” 
except so far as that expression is 
meant to include only the case of 
opposition I have mentioned, does 
he not show himself both disloyal 
to his government and disobedient 
to the precepts of God who has 


ordained that government? So it 
seems to me. The Christian 


should be a better citizen for being 
a Christian, just as, for the same 
reason, he should be superior in 
all the relations of life. Hence I 
hold we should be very careful in 
deciding that there is opposition 
to the commands of God in the re- 
quirements of the civil power, in 
any instance, especially where a 
large number of earnest Christian 


men take a view different from 
ours. 
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The benefits which Dr. Houston 
enumerates as likely to flow from 
the course he recommends are true, 
I think, only as against an unwise 
use of the right of appeal, and 
even where true might be fully 
balanced by the evils of a course 
which would lay us open to the 
charge of fanaticism. There are 
two extreme views, one of which, 
I must still hold, Dr. Houston 
advocates, and that not merely “ as 
the Bible is an extreme book.” 
While Dr. Houston may consider 
me as opposing what I think his 
extreme views I trust he wil! not 
deem such opposition inconsistent 
with the very highest regard for 
him personally. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. L. WHItIna. 





COMMUNICATION FROM MINISTER 
DENBY. 
Legation of the United States, 
Peking. 
To the Editor of 
“Tue CuinesE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: In your very valuable 
publication—-the Cuitnese Recor- 
DER of March, 1896—you publish a 
copy of my circular to the Consuls, of 
the 6th February, relating to the ex- 
purgation from copies of the Chinese 
Code of Clauses—not “claims” as 
printed—placing restrictions upon 
the propagation of Christianity. 

I beg leave to send you a transla- 
tion of the Chinese official text of 
the full correspondence relating to 
this subject, which was made by 
the First Secretary of this Legation, 
which you are at liberty to publish. 

Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES DENBY. 





Copies of three documents receiv- 
ed by His Excellency Mr. Gerard, 
French Minister at Peking, from 
Their Excellencies the Ministers of 
the Tsung-li Yamén, wherein the 
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said Yamén agrees to order the 
Governors-General and Governors 
of the provinces to direct the local 
authorities to expunge from the 
various editions and compilations of 
the Chinese Code all clauses placing 
restrictions upon the propagation 
of the Christian religion, as treaty 
stipulations provide. 

In obedience to orders these 
three documents have been printed 
by Monsieur Dubail, Consul-General 
of France at Shanghai, for distribu- 
tion to the several missions for 
convenience of reference. 


Document No. 1. 
The Tsung-li Yamén to Mr. Gerard. 


August 18th, 1895. 

Your Excettency: Upon the 26th 
July last we received your despatch 
stating that in the edition of the 
Chinese Code published in 1890 
there were still to be found copies of 
memorials prohibiting the Christian 
religion, which was in violation of 
the treaty of the 5th month of the 
8th year of Hsien Feng (27th June, 
1858), and that it was your duty to 
request that, in observance of 
treaty, orders to be given for the 
erasure thereof. 

In reply to this despatch we 
wrote you that we had examined 
into the subject and had ascertained 
that in the 9th year of Tung Chih 
(1871) the Board of Punishments 
had memorialized the throne re- 
questing that a new edition of the 
Penal Code be published. A note 
was then made of the clauses 
prohibiting the Christian religion, 
and said clauses were expunged 
from the Code as the treaty stipulat- 
ed, and that since the reign of Tung 
Chih the Board of Punishments has 
had no new edition of the Code 
made. 

On the 12th of last August Your 
Excellency called upon us and 
handed us a copy of a book called 


the Za Ching Lit Li Hsing An 
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Tsuan Chi Cheng and another 
volume, which were reprints from 
other works and were made in 
1893. We have carefully examined 
these works, and we have to say 
that works of this kind, made in 
private printing establishments, are 
not official publications. We have, 
however, written the Bureau of 
Gendarmerie to notify all book 
stores that the passages in the said 
books referring to the propagation 
of the Christian religion in the 
interior of China and the clauses 
prohibiting the practice of foreign 
faiths must, as the treaties require, 
be stricken out. 

We enclose herewith a copy of 
our despatch to the Bureau of 
Gendarmerie on the subject, and we 
return the two books upon the Code 
which Your LEzcellency left with 


Us. 





Document No. 2. 


The Tsung-li Yamén to the Bureau 
of Gendarmerie. 


Upon the 26th of last July we 
received a despatch from Monsieur 
Gerard, Minister of France, as fol- 
lows :— 

“The last clause of the 13th 
paragraph of the treaty between 
France and China, concluded in 
1858, provides : 

‘All that has previously been 
written, proclaimed or published in 
China by order of the government 
against the Christian religion is 
completely abrogated, and remains 
null and void in all provinces of 
the empire.’ 

“Notwithstanding this treaty 
provision the edition of the Penal 
Code printed in 1890 still contains 
prohibitions against the Christian 
religion. It is my duty to request 
that, in accordance with the treaties, 
orders be given for the erasure of 


_such prohibitions from the edition 


of the Penal Code of 1890 and from 
all books containing them.” 
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On receipt of this despatch we 
replied that we had investigated the 
matter and had found that in 1871 
the Board of Punishments memorial- 
ized the throne requesting that a 
new edition of the Penal Code be 
issued, and that in this edition, under 
the section of the ceremonial laws 
devoted to sacrifices, a clause was 
inserted as follows :— 

* All persons professing the 
Christian religion shall be permitted 
to assemble together for worship 
and song, and no prohibition shall 
be exercised against them. All 
that has been written, proclaimed 
or published in China by order of 
the government against the Christ- 
ian religion is completely abrogated, 
and remains null and void in all 
provinces of the empire.” 

The clause previously in the Code 
with reference to the propagation 
of the Christian religion was also 
marked for omission from the new 
edition. The code, as thus altered, 
was submitted to the throne by the 
Board of Punishments and long ago 
received the imperial] sanction. Since 
the reign of Tung Chih the Board 
of Punishments has had no new 
edition of the Code prepared. 

Shortly after this correspondence, 
viz., on the 12th August, Mr. Gerard 
called at the Yamén and handed us 
two books upon the Code, one called 
the Ta Ching Lii Li Tseng Hsiu 
Tung Tsuan Chi Cheng and one 
the Lit Li Pien Lan. 

He stated that these had been 
printed from new blocks cut in 1892, 
and that they contained a prohibi- 
tion against corrupt doctrines. 
Upon examination we found that 
these books had been printed from 
blocks cut at private printing es- 
tablishments, that they were not 
official publications, and hence could 
not be brought in evidence of 
violation of treaty. 

We have to call your attention, 
however, to the following passage 
found in various commercial treaties : 
«The Christian religion having for 
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its essential object the leading of 
men to virtue the members of all 
Christian communities shall enjoy 
entire security for their persons and 
property and the free exercise of 
their religion, and eflicient pretec- 
tion shall be given the missionaries 
who travel peaceably in the interior, 
furnished with passports as provided 
for in Article VIII... . 

“ All that has been previously 
written, proclaimed or published in 
China by order of the government, 
against the Christian religion, is 
completely abrogated, and remains 
null and void in all the provinces 
of the empire.” 

In the 9th year of Tung Chih 
(1871) the Board of Punishments 
omitted from the edition of the Code 
made by them the clause referring 
to the propagation of Christianity, 
and this edition contains this state- 
ment in its preface :— 

“ All statutes which occurred in 
former editions, and which are 
omitted from this, were omitted by 
imperial sanction on memorial by 
the Board of Punishments. Such 
omitted passages should be no fur- 
ther circulated nor quoted.” 

The laws forbidding Christianity 
were abolished by the throne on 
memorial from the Board of Punish- 
ments in 1871, and must be no 
longer inserted in publications. It 
seems, therefore, our duty to write 
your honorable Bureau to notify all 
book-shops that, in observance of 
treaty, they are forbidden to print 
in the books known as the Tung 
Tswuan Chi Cheng and the Lit Li 
Pien Lan and similar books those 
passages referring to the propagation 
of Christianity which are to be 
found in the section of the code on 
corrupt doctrines, as well as the 
clauses referred to which 
prohibit the practice of Western 
religions. Thus will the treaties 
be observed. 


ab ve 
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Document No. 8. 
The Tsung-li Yamén to Mr. Gerard. 


September 7th, 1895. 

On the 3lst August we received 
your despatch as follows :— 

“On the 18th August I received 
Your Excellencies’ despatch saying 
that the Ta Ching Lit Li Hsing An 
Tung Tsuan Chi Cheng and the Lit 
Li Pien Lan were not official 
publications, but that you had taken 
measures to have the clauses therein 
contained concerning the propagation 
by foreigners of the Christian re- 
ligion in the interior and the other 
clause heretofore referred to to be 
stricken outinaccordance with treaty. 

“Tt becomes my duty to express 
my thanks for this action. On the 
19th August I went in person to 
your Yamén and stated that this 
class of private publications were 
issued in other parts of China. 
You concurred in my opinion that 
these also should be revised, and I] 
have now to express the hope that 
you will order that this be done and 
that I be informed in what manner 
the officials of the various provinces 
upon whom this duty falls carry 
these orders out.” 

In reply we have to state that 
we recognize our obligation to do as 
you request in the matter of issuing 
notices prohibiting the publication 
of rescinded laws. We communica- 
ted with the Bureau of Gendarmerie 
some time ago on the matter, and we 
have written the Governors- 
General and Governors of the various 
provinces to order the local officials 
to command the book-stores in their 
jurisdictions to from their 
publications those passages cut out 
of the Code by the Board of Punish- 
ments. 

We make this reply for 
Excellency’s information. 


now 


erase 


Your 
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Our Hook Cable. 


The China Mission Hand-Book. First 
issue. Shanghai: American Presby- 
terian Mission Press, 1896. Price 
$2.25, or $2.00 each for ten copies or 
more, 

This book supplies a felt want. 
For several years the Christian 
world has called for a full and 
accurate account of the missionary 
work going on in China. The dif- 
ficulty of preparing the book may 
be inferred from the fact that the 
circulars calling for needed data 
were issued in March, 1894, about 
two years before the work was 
issued. The plan of the book was 
determined by the circular, which 
was signed by Messrs. W. P. 
Bentley, W. B. Bonnell, G. F. 
Fitch, G. McIntosh and T. Richard. 

We have before us the results of 
their labors in an octavo volume of 
324 pages replete with information. 
The subject matter is divided into 
two parts. Part I. contains essays 
as follows :— 

Confucianism (Rev. E. Faber, 
D.D.); Buddhism (Revs. T. Richard, 
Dr. Edkins, ete.); Taoism (Revs. Dr. 
Faber, Dr. Martin, ete.); Moham- 
medanism (Rev. H. V. Noyes and 
Dr. Washburn); the Secret Sects 
of China (Rev. T. Richard); on the 
Foreign Languages spoken in China 
and the Classification of the Chi- 
nese Dialects (P. G. von Mollen- 
dortf); Spread of the Great Reli- 
gions throughout the World (Rev. 
T. Richard); the Spread of Christ- 
ianity throughout the World, the 
Spread of Christian Missions in 
China, the Syrian Missions in 
China, Christian Missions in Asia 
(Rev. T. Richard); the Need of 
China (Rev. A. H. Smith); China’s 
Appalling Need of Reform (Rev. T. 
Richard) ; Riots (Rev. T. Richard). 

Part II. contains carefully pre- 
pared accounts of thirty-seven 
missionary societies, three Bible 


societies, seven tract societies 
and twelve printing presses. These 
accounts are historical, descriptive 
and statistical They give the 
reader a full view of the nature, 
methods and results of the vast 
mission work that is going on in 
this great empire. They are fol- 
lowed by general statistics tabulat- 
ed in three parts: 1. Pastoral and 
Evangelistic; 2. Educational; 3. 
Medical. After these we find an 
Index, and maps of twelve of the 
Chinese provinces, and lastly a 
general map of China. 

Part I. is written by men who, 
after long years of investigation, 
have a broad and accurate know- 
ledge of the history, government 
and religions of China. <A few 
quotations will show the skill with 
which they lay open to the core the 
evils which afflict the empire and 
the grounds of their deep convic- 
tions when they declare that Bible 
Christianity is the only remedy. 

Dr. Faber on Confucianism says : 
“The God of Confucianism is the 
majestic Ruler on High, imaccessi- 
ble to the people. The Emperor of 
China is the only person privi- 
leged to approach Him. God is 
not known in His nature of love 
as our Seavenly Father ..... 
There is no conviction of an uncon- 
ditioned Responsibility to God, the 
majestic Ruler of the universe, who 
will judge in righteousness. There- 
fore a deep sense of sin and sinful- 
ness is absent. . . . As the deepest 
cause of death and of all the evils 
in the world is not sought and 
found in sin therefore the need of 
a Saviour is not felt.” Dr. Faber’s 
masterly analysis of Confucianism 
is worthy of careful study. The 
practical outcome of this boasted 
system of political morality is 
forcibly stated. ‘“ Rebellion. Con- 
fucius praising Yao and Shun as 
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the highest patterns of moral ac- 
complishment points principally 
to the fact that both rulers selected 
the worthiest of their subjects to 
become their co-regents and their 
successors. This high example has 
not found one follower among 244 
Emperors (according to Mayer's 
Reader’s Manual) of China, from 
Confucius’ death to the present day. 
This in spite of Confucianism as 


the state-religion of China. Con- 
fucius himself appears to have 
regarded with favor rebellious 


movements in the hope of bringing 
a sage to the throne. Mencius is 
certainly very outspoken in _ this 
respect. He justifies the dethron- 
ing and even the murder of a bad 
ruler. No wonder then that rebel- 
lions have occurred on a large scale 
over fifty times in about 2000 
years, and local rebellions are al- 
most yearly events. It is impos- 
sible to calculate how many hundred 
millions of human lives have been 
sacrificed during these rebellions. 
Confucianism is to blame for it. 
Neither Confucius himself, nor one 
of his followers, ever thought of 
establishing a constitutional barrier 
against tyranny and providing a 
magna charta for the security of 
life and property of the ministers 
and people of China.” 

Mr. Timothy Richard says of 
China’s need: “ About three mil- 
lions die off annually, chiefly because 
of rebellion and want of proper 
food. The poor who survive have 
to pay thirty per cent. interest 
to the pawn-shops very frequently, 
and sometimes they even pay 100 
per cent. and more to tide them- 
selves over temporary difticulties. 
How can they live under these 
circumstances? Even officials also 
suffer to an almost incredible extent. 
Whilst a few officials get the highest 
salaries in the world—and of late 
enormous monopolies of trade in 
addition—the majority of expectant 
officials have to live for years in the 
greatest poverty, frequently waiting 
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ten years for office, and during that 
time only get an occasional engage- 
ment for a few months, at the rate 
of thirty taels per month, and these 


‘are compelled to borrow money at 


thirty per cent. or more.” 

I call particular attention to Mr. 
Moéllendorff’s paper on the Foreign 
Languages spoken in China, accom 
panied by an illustrative map. This 
essay is full of information, rare, 
accurate and satisfactory. 

The misery caused by opium 
smoking is not stated anywhere in 
this volume as fully as the case 
demands. The word opium is not 
found in the Index at all. Mr. T. 
Richard makes a passing allusion to 
iton page 85. But notwithstanding 
the fact that this evil is on the 
increase the whole subject is passed 
over very lightly. 

On page 81 Mr. Timothy Rich- 
ard, speaking of creeds, uses the 
words “religious toys,” “ treason- 
able documents,” “ mint and anise 
are tithed and the weightier mat- 
ters are neglected.” Now it is al- 
ways allowable to denounce wrong, 
and Mr. Richard ought to be allow- 
ed to have his fling; but any one 
can see that his denunciation is too 
sweeping. It is entirely unqualiti- 
ed. He utterly ignores the fact 
which is abundantly proved in this 
volume that the great evangelistic, 
medical, educational and literary 
work done in China is mainly sup- 
ported by those Churches that re- 
present the great historic creeds of 
Christianity. 

It would be hard to find informa- 
tion more concise and comprehen- 
sive than that given in the statistics 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press 
in Shanghai and the Methodist 
Mission Press in Fodchow. In a 
few pages we have in compact form 
the history, growth, results and 
present condition of these most use- 
ful institutions. 

The title page contains in the 
words, “ First Issue,” a promise of 
future editions, which will be ex- 
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pected and welcomed by thousands 
of readers. It is hardly probable 
that a new issue can be made 
before the year 1900. 

There is nowhere in this volume 
ananswer to the question, what is 
the number of foreign missionaries 
at work in China? The wives of 
missionaries are not counted. Two 
columns ought to be added to the 
list, one headed wives of mission- 
aries, the other total foreign 
force. As it is the reader must 
look in several places and sum up the 
figures taken from several columns, 
and, as the wives of missionaries 
are not put into the statistics he 
will after all find that the book has 
not told him the total number of 
missionaries in China. This is 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; for 
that is the first question he wishes 
to ask. 

I subjoin the principal items of 
the Statistical Reports :— 

Foreign missionaries a Bose 
Stations where missionaries 


reside : 152 
Out-stations wih 1056 
Organized Churches 706 
Churches wholly _ self-sup- 

porting ... - ee 
Churches partially self-sup- 

porting ... ane ... 490 
Foreign medical men bce 96 

‘a a ladies... 47 
Hospitals... AR a 71 
Dispensaries , i 111 
Distinct patients seen in 


1893 yet nie 223,162 
Pupils in schools ceo BAyaOe 
Communicants cee ... 55,093 
Mexican* Dollars contribut- 

ed by natives $36,450.32 


Joun W. Davis. 


Medical Missions, by J. G. Kerr, M.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work. 

This neatly printed 24-page book- 
let isan illustration of how increas- 
ingly ardent are the efforts being 
made in the home lands to awaken 
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an intelligent interest in the various 
phases of foreign mission work. 
No better one than Dr. Kerr could 
be found to show the importance, 
the need and the growth of medical 
missionary work in unenlightened 
lands. We trust that this state- 
ment and appeal will make real to 
all able to help the spiritual 
darkness, moral degradation and 
physical sufferings of their brethren 
and sisters in heathen lands. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

From the 20th Annual Report of 
the Central China Religious Tract 
Society we learn that during 1895 
the following sales were effected :— 
Books, 223,567; hymn-books, 1,781 ; 
sheet tracts, 347,118; folders, 
225,621; calendars, 293,146; books 


of other societies, 2,848, giving 
a total of 1,095,081. The large 


number of sales (1881 more than 
the record year 1890) are a canse 
of thankfulness, and are especially 
satisfactory remember 
that during the greater part of 
the year the country was ina state 
of ferment, and for a number of 
months the provinee of Szchuen 
was almost closed to book-selling 
operations. 


when we 





The Annual Report of the An- 
ting Hospital, in connection with 
the Peking Mission of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church, shows a 
total attendance of 26,520. During 
last summer and autumn the clinics 
were unusually large; many days 
there was an attendance of over 
200 patients, one day there being 
as many as 255. Daring the 
spring the students of the Tung. 
wen-kuan attended a course of 
clinical lectures, coming to the 
hospital every Wednesday during 
the course of thirteen lectures. 





Dr. Gerald S. Walton has issued 
a Report for 1894 and 1895 of the 
London Mission Leper Asylum at 
Hiao-kan. Weare glad to see that 
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the spiritual work among the lepers 
has been very encouraging; five 
have been received into the Church 
and five others are on probation 
for membership. 





the Re- 


We have also received 


port for 1895 of the Tung-kun 
Medical Missionary Hospital in 


connection with the Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society. Some interesting 
facts are given regarding the 
plague which prevailed in Tung- 
kun for five The total 
number of out-patient attendances 
during the year was 18,568 (5,404 
were new patients and 13,164 return 
visits.) 437 in-patients (229 male 
and 2u8 female) were treated in the 
Hospital, showing an increase of 
100 over last year. 


months. 





The Report for 1895 of the Com- 
mittee of the Bible, Book and Tract 
Depot, Hongkong, as well as the 
Reports of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s and Religious Tract 
Society’s Hongkong Committees, 
shew that an excellent work is 
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being done in that important centre. 
The depository seems to have been 
well patronised by the soldiers and 
sailors, whilst also proving a con- 
venient centre for the despatch of 
Christian literature (English and 
Chinese) to the nearer coast ports 
and to those foreign countries where 
Chinese settle in large numbers. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the 
Tchow Fu Dispensary, in charge of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
Ichow Fu, briefly reviews the med- 
ical work of the past five years. 
A tabulated statement shows that 
the total attendance for the past 
five years was 39,103, of which 
19,902 were first and 15,201 return 
visits. The Report clearly shows 
the usefulness of medical work as 
an adjunct to evangelization. We 
congratulate the Ichow Fu workers 
on the development of their work, 
and trust that when the new hospi- 
tal becomes an accomplished fact 
the medical and evangelistic benefi- 
cent influences will operate with 
increased power. 


oo 


he > ° 

Editorial 

Tae Programme of the third Tri- 
ennial Meeting of the Educational 
Association of China, Shanghai, 
May 6th to May 9th, was an inter- 
esting one, and was ably carried 
out. Compared with the last ses- 
sion in 1893 the attendance was 
large and more representative, and 
the papers and discussions showed 
what a hold the work of education 
has upon the minds and hearts of 
many of our ablest missionaries. 
Whatever questioning there may 
have been in the past as to the 
value of schools, and especially 
boarding-schools, as missionary 
agencies, the fact is becoming more 
and more emphasized by time and 
experience that the mission which 
fails to educate and to train up 
helpers by means of well con- 


Comment, 


ducted boarding-schools is failing 
in a most vital point, and sooner 
or later they will have forcibly 
brought home to them the unwis- 
dom of suchacourse. Nodoubtthe 
rause of education and the name of 
boarding-schools suffered at 
times, because men who have no 
natural aptitude for teaching, and 
no facility for adapting themselves, 
have been in charge of such work. 
The school has been a failure, and 
the blame instead of being placed 
upon the man is placed upon 
schools. But not every one can be 
a successful teacher and manager 
of a school any more than every 
one can be a poet. Failure in the 
individual should not be saddled 
upon the system. 

Perhaps some have been over-san- 


has 
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guine as to the importance of 
schools. But the enthusiasm of 
someis needed to counterbalance the 
indifference or even opposition of 
others. Certain it is that the work 
of education—and as a distinct- 
ive missionary agency—is making 
rapid strides in the land, and the full 
force of the demand which will 
soon be made upon the missionary 
body is but beginning to be felt. 
The Triennial Meeting of the As- 
sociation will give a great impetus 
to a good cause. 
* * * 

Fot.owinG immediately upon the 
meeting of the Educational As- 
sociation was the Annual Conven- 
tion of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. The first con- 
vention, three years ago, was most- 
ly in English, the one a year ago 
much more in Chinese, and the one 
this year entirely in Chinese, with 
the exception of a public meeting 
held in the Municipal Hall. And 
this isasit should be. Wecan but 
rejoice to see our native brethren 
entering heartily—as they did—into 
meetings like this, and we are sure 
they were greatly benefitted. ‘The 
attendance was large and the meet- 
ings decidedly spiritual. There 
was a difficulty in the matter of 
dialects ; some native brethren la- 
menting at the close of one meeting 
—which was entirely in Chinese— 
that all that they could get was 
Ye-soo (Jesus). ‘This suggests 
whether or not it may be well to di- 
vide and have three conventions,— 
one for South, one for Central and 
one for North China. But even 
this would not be sufficient, as 
the people of the Yang-tze valley 
cannot understand the dwellers of 
Ningpo and Shanghai. 

* * 7 

We present our readers with a 
picture of the Lowrie Memorial 
Church in connection with the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, the 
building in which the Educational 
Association held their recent ses- 
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sions. The expediency of such an 
expensive and foreign looking 
building for native worshippers 
may well be questioned. Within 
certain limits it is well to confine 
ourselves to Chinese ideas of archi- 
tecture and to have in mind their 
financial ability. But the location 
of this building in the heart of the 
English Settlement, and several 
other considerations, rendered any 
other kind of a building out of the 
question in this instance. 

* . * 

Notice has been sent to us of 
the proposed publication of a series 
of articles by the late Mr, Wylie. 
They will amount to a volume of 
500 pages octavo, and the cost will 
be $3.00 a copy. Application to be 
madeto Dr. Muirheador Dr, Edkins. 

* * * 

More than once within the last 
two months we have noticed in the 
columns of our contemporaries 
references to the anxiety felt for 
the safety of Mr. Greig, of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, 
who had started on a Bible-selling 
tour several months previously. 
Our readers will be glad to learn 
that he arrived at Chung-king on 
16th April from a somewhat pro- 
tracted tour through Kueichou and 
Yunnan. In this journey he cov- 
ered 2800 miles, and whilst the 
number of books sold was not so 
great as if he had been travelling 
through the more populous and 
wealthy province of Szchuan he 
seems to have met with a friendly 
reception. 

% * * 

Mr. James Murray (the pre- 
decessor of Mr. Greig), a notable 
traveller and colporteur, and self- 
supporting, is enjoying a busy fur- 
lough at home. From the Quarterly 
Record of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland we hear that Mr. Murray 
in his first term of service was the 
means of circulating about a quarter 
of a million of copies of the Scrip- 
tures and 429,000 tracts. 
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Brrore the next issue of the 
Recor DER reaches oar readers there 
will have begun in London the 
Jubilee celebration of the Evangelical 
Alliance. [n the meetings to be 
held on June 30 and followiug days 
there will doubtless be present a 
few who fifty years ago were part 
cf the 800 from the Old World and 
the New, of various denominations, 
who, realising how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity, formed the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. With the motto 
Onum corpus in Christothe Alliance 
has exerted a unifying and stimn- 
lating influence on Christians of all 
denominations in various parts of 
the world. As the missionaries in 
China have been in frequent sym- 
pithetic touch with it we feel sure 
that these meetings will be prayer- 
fully remembered by all workers 
in China, and that the words of 
our Lord will be much in the minds 
ofall: ‘ That they all may be one 
as thou Father art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one 
in us that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

* * * 

Mrs. J. Livincstone TAyYbor, an 

American lady, much interested in 
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mission work, has recently visited 
China, and among other benefac.- 
tions has given 10,000 tnels for the 
erection of a Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association building in Tien- 
tsin in the work 
recently organized there by Rev. 
D. W. Lyon. The work among the 
various students gathered there 
from all parts of the land, and all 
speaking more or less of English, 
has had a most encouraging begin- 
ning, and we trust that lasting 
and far reaching results will be 
attained which will both gladden 
the founders aud help a multitude 
of souls. 


connection with 


* * * 


WE understand that a revision 
of Stent’s Vocabulary is being 
made by a missionary in North 
China with a view to eventually 
publishing. This notice is given, 
lest anyone else, unconscious of this 
fact, should be attempting the 
same and thus lose valuable time. 
There has been a constant cail for 
this vocabulary ever since it was 
out of print, and a new and revised 
edition would doubtless meet with 
a hearty reception. 


AT EL Pe 
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THE ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 


To the Missionaries and all others in 
China who may sympathize in the 
Anti-Opium Movement. 

In the past many and faithful 
efforts have been made by the 
friends of humanity in China to com- 
bat the opium evil. These efforts 
have met with a measure of success. 
Victims of the evil have been rescu- 
ed, and the interest and prayers of 
friends in Christian countries have 
been enlisted. Doubtless, however, 
much more would have been ac- 
complished by a united and careful- 


ly organized effort. In union there 
is strength. The missionary body 
in China represents a great part 
of the evangelical Christian public 
of the leading nations, and might 
be able by a determined and united 
effort to accomplish much against 
opium. The present, with its world- 
wide awakening interest in China 
and things Chinese, seems in the 
Providence of God an opportune 
time to take a forward step. 

Living in China we have special 
opportunities to know the extent 
and character of this evil and to 
study the question of its suppression. 
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Such opportunities bring a great 
responsibility. The blood of the 
countless slaves of opium will ery 
out against us if we neglect these 
opportunities. 

Among the Chinese themselves 
there is a great work to be done 
in arousing and uniting those who 
see and acknowledge opium to be 
one of the greatest curses of their 
people, and who would gladly assist 
in efforts against it. 

In order to initiate such a move- 
ment it has been sugvested to 
organize a society called “The 
Anti-Opium League in China,” com- 
posed of representatives of all the 
missionary communities in this em- 
pire, aloug with all who sympathize 
with its objects and are willing to 
lend a helping hand. 

The general object of the Society, 
as suggested in the name, would be 
to devise and pursue whatever 
methods the grace of God might 
enable us to use toward the delivery 
of China from opium. 

As objects in detail the following 
have been suggested :— 

1. Toco-operate with the “Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade.” 

2. To collect information and 
statistics as to the effects of opium 
using in China. 

3. To inform the Christian people 
of the countries from which we 
come concerning the evils of opium, 
and to enlist their prayers, sympathy 
and efforts in behalf of this cause. 

4. Toagitate the anti-opium ques- 
tion among the Chinese themselves 
and to enlist the aid of those who 
sympathize with our object. 

Looking towards the formation 
of such a society the missionary 
community in Soochow at its as- 
sociation meeting in February ap- 
pointed a committee on opium with 
instructions to correspond with the 
associations of other missionary 
communities, urging upon them co- 
operation with us in the formation 
of such a League. 
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It is suggested that the mission- 
ary associations in the larger centres 
appoint like committees, and that 
smaller communities appoint single 
representatives; that these com- 
mittees elect an Executive Commit- 
tee and permanent officers, thus 
completing the general organization 
and opening the way for the direct 
work proposed, Correspondence 
and suggestions as to methods of 
organization, ete., from all friends 
of the movement are solicited. 

Hoping that through the blessing 
of God success may attend our unit- 
ed efforts, 

From the Soochow Committee: 
Hampden C. Du-Bose, Chairman, 
W. H. Park, M.D., Anne Walter, 
M.D., J. R. Wilkinson, M.D., J. B. 
Fearn, M.D., Joseph Bailie, W. N. 
Crozier, Secretary. Correspondence 
should be addressed to 

Rev. W. N. Crozier, 
Care of Presbyterian Mission Press, 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 


Rev. J. L. Whitewright writes 
that there were last year 76,660 
visitors atthe Museum of the Baptist 
Mission at Ts‘ing-chow Fu. The 
museum was closed two months of 
the year. This would make an 
average of 7666 visitors for each 
month. The museum has done a 
good work as an enlightening and 
evangelizing agency, and afforded 
an opportunity of reaching many 
who had not been attracted by 
other means. 





THE BRITISH MINISTER TO CHINA 
AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Sir Claude Macdonald, the new 
British Minister to this country, 
stayed a few days in Shanghai 
when en route to Peking. Advant- 
age was taken by the representa- 
tives of British missions resident in 
Shanghai of the opportunity thus 
presented to extend to Sir Claude a 
cordial welcome and to put before 
him some facts connected with the 
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Brrore the next issue of the 
RecorDeER reaches oar readers there 
will have begun in London the 
Jubilee celebration of the Evangelical 
Alliance. [n the meetings to be 
held on Jane 39 and followiug days 
there will doubtless be present a 
few who fifty years ago were part, 
cf the 800 from the Old World and 
the New, of various denominations, 
who, realising how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity, formed the Kvan- 
gelical Alliance. With the motto 
Unum corpus in Christothe Alliance 
has exerted a unifying and stimn- 
lating influence on Christians of all 
denominations in various parts of 
the world. As the missionaries in 
China have been in frequent sym- 
pathetic touch with it we feel sure 
that these meetings will be prayer- 
fully remembered by all workers 
in China, and that the words of 
our Lord will be much in the minds 
ofall: ‘ That they all may be one 
as thou Father art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one 
in us that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

* * * 


Mrs, J. Livincstone TAYLor, an 
American lady, much interested in 
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mission work, has recently visited 
shina, and amoung other benefac- 
tions has given 10,000 taels for the 
erection of a Young Men’s Christ- 


-ian Association building in Tien- 


tsin in connection with the work 
recently organized there by Rev. 
D. W. Lyon. ‘The work among the 
various students gathered there 
from all parts of the land, and all 
speaking more or less of English, 
has had a most encouraging begin- 
ning, and we trust that lasting 
and far reaching results will be 
attained which will both gladden 
the founders aud help a multitude 
of souls. 


* ~ * 


WeE understand that a revision 
of Stent’s Vocabulary is being 
made by a missionary in North 
China with a view to eventually 
publishing. This notice is given, 
lest anyone else, unconscious of this 
fact, should be attempting the 
same and thus lose valuable time. 
There has been a constant cail for 
this vocabulary ever since it was 
out of print, and a new and revised 
edition would doubtless meet with 
a hearty reception. 


ATUL Pe 
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THE ANTI-OPIUM LEAGUE. 


To the Missionaries and all others in 
China who may sympathize in the 
Anti-Opium Movement. 

In the past many and faithful 
efforts have been made by the 
friends of humanity in China to com- 
bat the opium evil. These efforts 
have met with a measure of success. 
Victims of the evil have been rescu- 
ed, and the interest and prayers of 
friends in Christian countries have 
been enlisted. Doubtless, however, 
much more would have been ac- 
complished by a united and careful- 


ly organized effort. In union there 
is strength. The missionary body 
in China represents a great part 
of the evangelical Christian public 
of the leading nations, and might 
be able by a determined and united 
effort to accomplish much against 
opium. The present, with its world- 
wide awakening inferest in China 
and things Chinese, seems in the 
Providence of God an opportune 
time to take a forward step. 

Living in China we have special 
opportunities to know the extent 
and character of this evil and to 
study the question of its suppression. 
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Such opportunities bring a great 
responsibility. The blood of the 
countless slaves of opium will ery 
out against us if we neglect these 
opportunities. 

Among the Chinese themselves 
there is a great work to be done 
in arousing and uniting those who 
see and acknowledge opium to be 
one of the greatest curses of their 
people, and who would gladly assist 
in efforts against it. 

In order to initiate such a move- 
ment it has been sugyested to 
organize a society called “The 
Anti-Opium League in China,” com- 
posed of representatives of all the 
missionary communities in this em- 
pire, along with all who sympathize 
with its objects and are willing to 
lend a helping hand. 

The general object of the Society, 
as suggested in the name, would be 
to devise and pursue whatever 
methods the grace of God might 
enable us to use toward the delivery 
of China from opium. 

As objects in detail the following 
have been suggested :— 

1. To co-operate with the “Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade.” 

2. To collect information and 
statistics as to the effects of opium 
using in China. 

3. To inform the Christian people 
of the countries from which we 
come concerning the evils of opium, 
and to enlist their prayers, sympathy 
and efforts in behalf of this cause. 

4. Toagitate the anti-opium ques- 
tion among the Chinese themselves 
and to enlist the aid of those who 
sympathize with our object. 

Looking towards the formation 
of such a society the missionary 
community in Soochow at its as- 
sociation meeting in February ap- 
pointed a committee on opium with 
instructions to correspond with the 
associations of other missionary 
communities, urging upon them co- 
operation with us in the formation 
of such a League. 
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It is suggested that the mission- 
ary associations in the larger centres 
appoint like committees, and that 
smaller communities appoint single 
representatives; that these com- 
mittees elect an Executive Commit- 
tee and permanent officers, thus 
completing the general organization 
and opening the way for the direct 
work proposed, Correspondence 
and suggestions as to methods of 
organization, ete., from all friends 
of the movemeut are solicited. 

Hoping that through the blessing 
of God success may attend our unit- 
ed efforts, 

From the Soochow Committee : 
Hampden C. Du-Bose, Chairman, 
W. H. Park, M.D., Anne Walter, 
M.D., J. R. Wilkinson, M.D., J. B. 
Fearn, M.D., Joseph Bailie, W. N. 
Crozier, Secretary. Correspondence 
should be addressed to 

Rev. W. N. Crozier, 
Care of Presbyterian Mission Press, 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 


Rev. J. L. Whitewright writes 
that there were last year 76,660 
visitors atthe Museum of the Baptist 
Mission at Ts‘ing-chow Fu. The 
museum was closed two months of 
the year. This would make an 
average of 7666 visitors for each 
month. The museum has done a 
good work as an enlightening and 
evangelizing agency, and afforded 
an opportunity of reaching many 
who had not been attracted by 
other means. 





THE BRITISH MINISTER TO CHINA 
AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


Sir Claude Macdonald, the new 
British Minister to this country, 
stayed a few days in Shanghai 
when en route to Peking. Advant- 
age was taken by the representa- 
tives of British missions resident in 
Shanghai of the opportunity thus 
presented to extend to Sir Claude a 
cordial welcome and to put before 
him some facts connected with the 
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work in which they and their bre- 
thren of other lands are engaged. 
A deputation consisting of the Rev. 
Dr. Muirhead, J. Hudson Taylor, 
H. C. Hodges, G. H. Bondfield and 
John Stevens, was appointed, and 
on the 10th April waited on Sir 
Claude at the British Consulate. 

Rev. H. C. Hodges was the first 
speaker, After acknowledging the 
kindness and attention which Bri- 
tish missionaries had always re- 
ceived from H. B. M. Ministers, 
and he felt sure they would receive 
from Sir Claude, he showed how 
the recent war between China 
and Japan and the recent mas 
sacre in had brought 
China prominently before the peo- 
ple at home. They were beginning 
to understand the real state of 
affairs in this country, the mis 
government, the connivance, if not 
the instigation of the ofticials in 
antismissionary troubles, and the 
need for visiting the penalty of 
such offences upon the responsible 
parties. He requested Sir Claude 
to accept a copy of the “China 
Mission Hand-book” and explained 
its nature and its utility. In con: 
clusion he expressed his gratitica- 
tion because of the interest Sir 
Claude had shown in missions when 
in Africa, and hoped that as he 
became acquainted with what is 
being done in China his interest in 
the work would increase. 

Mr. Hudson Taylor, after a few 
introductory remarks, mentioned 
that in 1842 there were only six 
communicants in China, and 
that when he landed in March, 
1854, they were something over 
300; these had increased to over 
37,000 in 1890, since which time 


Fukien 


the number liad nearly doubled, 
being estimated i the April 


No. of the CHInese R&corbdER at 
70,000 for the present years This 
number represented communicants 
and not adherents, who might be 
two or three times as many. 

It was further interesting to note 
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that these communicants were to 
be found in nearly every province 
of China; for while there were 
still two provinces—Hu-nan and 





-KwanG-sI--in which, so far as he 


knew, there were no resident mis- 
sionaries, there were converts resid- 
ing in these provinces, and he 
believed one or two organized 
Churches. The communicants were 
members of seven or eight hun- 
dred Christian Churches to be 
found here and there all over inland 
China—some north of the Great 
Wall, some not far from the con- 
fines of Thibet, some as far as Ta-li 
Fu in Yun-nan and over the bord- 
er in Upper Burmah, 

What seemed to him, however, far 
more important than any results that 
can be gauged by tigures was the al- 
tered condition of mind of the masses 
towards Protestant missionaries. 

Rev. John Stevens said, that by 
the wish of those who arranged the 
deputation it was his privilege, a 
privilege he valued very highly in- 
deed, to speak a few words in 
behalf of the several agencies at 
work in China for the enlighten- 
ment of the people by the publica- 
tion and distribution of instructive 
literature. All who had connection 
with missionary work fully re- 
cognized the necessity of making 
use of the power of the press. 
Already gratifying results had fol- 
lowed upon the circulation of books, 
tracts and periodicals, This parti- 
cular department of labour not only 
afforded wide scope to the efforts 
of those directly concerned in it, 
the printed page often finding its 
way where, for various reasons, the 
missionary cannot himself come; it 
also enlisted the sympathy of all 
who desire the advance of what is 
good. To a large extent, he 
thought, the improved state of feel- 
ing towards tnissionaries, referred to 
by Mr. Taylor, was due to the 
influence upon the people, and es: 
pecially upon the officials, of Christ- 
ian literature. 
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Rev. Dr. Muirhead after referring 
to the objects and history of mis- 
sionary work, said that “in the 
prosecution of this work we 
naturally come into conflict with 
customs and manners, prejudices 
and practices that have long obtain- 
ed, and are inveterately ingrain- 
ed in the minds of the peo- 
ple. Not that we seek to excite 
their opposition, or unreasonably 
advert to things current amongst 
them which may be detrimental 
to their, best interests, only our 
Christian teaching and the lines on 
which we are compelled to go neces- 
sarily excite the ill-will of many 
averse to change of every kind in 
their social and religious life. This 
occurs in many ways, and is to be 
expected in the circumstances of 
the case, as it has always appeared 
in the history of Christianity, so 
that it has frequently called for 
the intervention of our high au- 
thorities, that the terms of the 
treaty may be observed, and the 
disturbances that arise may be put 
a stop to. We are most desirous 
of our work being carried on in 
peace and quietness, and have no 
idea of appealing to you, H. B. 
M.’s honoured representative in 
China, in the prosecution of it; 
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and we trust you will have no oc* 
casion for complaint in regard to 
us, as causing useless trouble or 
ewling for unwarranted © official 
interference ; while, at the same 
time, we are assured of your cor- 
dial sympathy in our seeking to 
bring about the highest benetits 
and the greatest blessings that can 
be conferred upon this people.” 

tev. G. H. Bondtield in pre- 
senting Sir Claude Macdonald with 
a handsomely bound copy of the 


“ Tmperial” Chinese New Testa- 
ment, on behalf of the British 
missionaries represented by the 


deputation, briefly gave a history of 
the ‘¢ Presentation Testament” to 
the Empress-Dowager. 

Sir Claude 
course 


Macdonald, in the 
of an able and full reply, 
stated that he was highly gratified, 
because of the welcome which had 
been given him by the deputation 
in the name of British mission- 
aries and missionary organizations, 
He fully recognized the importance 
and value of the work they were 
seeking to do. He wished to thank 
them for their visit and for the 
presentations they had so kindly 
made. The very interesting facts 
which they had brought before his 
notice would have his considera- 
tion. 





SJ a 
Diary of Events 
aD 
April, 1896. 
30th.—Terrible collison at Woosung in 
which the s.s. Onwo was sunk by the s:s. 
Newchwang. The latter suffered com- 
paratively little damage, but the former 
settled down so rapidly that about three 
hundred lives were lost, including all the 
foreign officers, excepting the second 
officer and second engineer. Amongst 
the native passengers lost was Mr, Nie 
Loh-su, a native pastor of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, An In 
Memoriam notice of his life will appear 
in next RecoRpER, 


May, 1896. 


6th.—Opening session of the Triennial 
Meeting of the Educational Association 


in the Far East. 


fa 
~~! 


of China, in Presbyterian Misson Press 
Church, Shanghai. Members were pre- 
sent from Peking, Téngchow, Foochow, 
Soochow, Hankow, Kiukiang, Nanking, 
Chinkiang and other places; see pages 
292 and 306. 

9th.—Opening Meeting of the Third 
Annual Convention of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavour for China in 
Union Church, Shanghai; see page 307. 

12th,—Serions riot at Kiang-yin (oceu- 
pied by the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion), ‘The trouble was fomented by a 
quack doctor who, with a number of 
roughs, demanded to be allowed to search 
the premises for children who, they said, 
were hid on the premises. Rev. R, A. 
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Haden held the crowd at bay whilst 
Rev, L. L. Little and a native assistant 
went for the magistrate. In the course 
of the examination, to the horror of the 
missionaries, the body of n child was 
found, roughly doue up in coarse matting. 
The official, who wou!d not believe the 
missionaries’ word that they knew noth- 
ing of the matter, had no control of 
the mob, whose worst passions had been 
inflamed by the discovery, and after 
an exciting experience the missionaries 
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escaped and fled to the forts, being pur- 
sued for about a mile, Mr. John Jur. 
gens, the head foreign instructor, kindly 
protected and entertained them, The 
mission property was entirely destroyed. 

Later particulars tell us of the un- 
ravelling of the plot. It is expected 
that little difficulty will be met with in 
the satisfactory settlement of the case, 
and that ultimately the work will be 
established on a better footing even than 
before, 
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BIRTHS, 

Ar Knan-hsien, Si-ch‘uan, on 12th Feb,, 
1896, the wife of A. Graincer, C, I. M,, 
of a son (George), 

At Wuhu, on Ilth April, the wife of 
Istay Ferrter Dryspace, of the Inter- 
national Missionary Alliance, of a 
danghter. 

Ar Wei-hien, 17th April, 1896, the wife of 
Dr. W. R. Fares, American Presby- 
terian Mission, of a son. 

At Liao-yang, Manchuria, on the 27th 
April, the wife of Rev. GkorGe Dous- 
LAs, Scotch Presbyterian Mission, of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Chungking, on 18th April, Ne ie 
Mayse Van Lear, of Staunton, Va., to 
FrepEatc Bostock Wess, of Stafford, 
Eng., both of the China Inland Mission, 

At Canton, 22nd April, by Rev. H. V. 
Noyes, D.D,, Rev. J. J. Boaes, M.A., 
Professor in Canton Christian College, 
to Miss Ruru ©. Buitss, M.D.. of Me- 
dical Missionary Svuciety’s Hospital, 
Canton, 

At Wuhn, China, on Tuesday, the 26th 
May, 1896, Miss Fraxces H. Catiiy, 
to Mr. Marruew B. Brirret, of the In- 
ternational Missionary Alliance. 

Ar Shanghai, 27th May, Mr. O. ScuMiprt, 
to Miss B. Miter, both of C, I. M. 

DEATHS. 

At Shao-wu, Foochow, 22nd Feb., 1896, 
the wife of Rev. J. E. Warker, A, B. 
C. F. M. 

Ar Tungchow, 30th April, VirGrnta, in- 
fant daughter of Rev, C. W. and Anna 
S. Pruitt of American Southern Baptist 
Mission, from erysipelas. 

At Newchwang, Manchuria, 10th May, of 
diptheria, after two days’ illness, EMiLy 
Lois, beloved daughter of Alice and 
William Hunter, aged one and a half 
year. 


At Nanking, 12th May, of diptheria, 
Atlce, daughter of Rev. J.C. and Mrs. 
Ferguson. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 5th May, Miss G. Womsorp 
from U. S. A., for American Presby- 
terian Mission, Korea; also Mr. A. 
Gracie (returned), for C. I. M., from 
England. 

Ar Shanghai, 12th May, Miss E. Bsorx- 
LUND, from U. S. A., for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 19th May, Rev. J. H. Jup- 
son, wife and family (returned), for 
Am. Presby. Mission, Hangchow. 

At Shanghai, 19th May, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wesrwater and family (returned); 
also Miss M, F. Granam, for Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission, Manchuria. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, 2nd May, Rev. J. and 
Mrs, Hupson Taytor, M.R.C.S., Mr. D. 
EK. Hosts, Rev. G. F. and Mrs. Easton 
and two children, Mr. and Mrs, D. J. 
MILLs and two children, Mrs. REDFERN 
and two children, Miss Pook, of «. I, 
M., for England; also Mr, HorstrRanb, 
of C. I. M., for Sweden, 

From Shanghai, ldth May, Misses CHILD, 
A. B. C. F. M., for U. S. A. 

From Shanghai, I6th May, Rev. and 
Mrs. JAMES Bear and family, South. 
Presbyterian Mission, for U. S. A.; 
also Mr. and Mrs, W. G. PEAT and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. E, Hunt, Mr. A. 
BLAND, Miss F, H. CULVERWELL, Mrs. 
C. Situ and child, Miss Boxtwoop, 
of C I. M,, for England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Cox, for India, 

From Shanghai, 20th May, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hunter Corserr and family, Ameri. 
can Presbyterian Mission, for U. 8, A. 

From Shanghai, 23rd May, Dr Lucy Gay- 
NoR, Friends’ Mission. for U. 8. A. 

From Shanghai, 30th May, Rev. R. C. 
JuNKtNs, L, M. 8., for England, 





